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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE assumption of dictatorial powers, with the establish- 


Note, by Lewis 


ment of martial law and a censorship, by the Governor 


of a State, would have been inconceivable in this country 
a decade ago. To-day dictatorships buttressed by bayonets 
are a growing fashion in Europe; and it is perhaps signi- 
ficant of a change in our own American psychology that a 
Governor of Oklahoma is able, without creating serious 
public concern, to supersede the ordinary processes of 
civil government. Apparently in parts of the State these 
processes, where they were related to the preservation of 
order, had broken down under the terrorism of the Ku 
Klux Klan. Governor Walton’s response to this situation 
was a declaration of martial law with a strict newspaper- 
censorship; and when the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature attempted to meet to discuss his abrupt action, the 
members were chased away by armed members of the 
National Guard. The incident will doubtless be studied 
with great interest by prospective American Mussolinis. 


Fortowine Chancellor Stresemann’s formal edict calling 
for an unconditional ending of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, the German Government has placed the country 
under a military dictatorship, with Herr Gessler, the 
Minister of Defence, at the helm. Bavaria has set up a 
dictator of its own, in the person of the Monarchist 


leader, Dr. von Kahr, though at this writing there has 


been no formal break with the Government at Berlin. 
For the moment Dictator von Kahr is reported to be sup- 
pressing the activities of Hitler’s Fascist following, but 
it is believed that the differences between the two factions 
may be easily bridged. The Socialist Government of 
Saxony, which holds its power more or less by the in- 
dulgence of the Communists, is already at odds with 
Dictator Gessler, and the Saxon population has hailed 


the new regime with violent evidences of disfavour. In 


the Rhineland the Separatists, amply nourished with 
crumbs from M. Poincaré’s mailed fist, have been operat- 
ing more boldly and violently, and are said to have gone 
so far in their plans as to have appointed Dr. Dorten 
their Minister at Paris. The whole of the Reich seems 
to be in a condition of mighty unstable equilibrium, and a 
blow-up at almost any point would put the severest kind 
of strain on the whole works. 
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HERR STRESEMANN’S announcement has not abruptly re- 
stored the Ruhr to productivity under the French bayonets, 
for life is not as simple as that. The workers of the 
Ruhr, having refused employment and existed on scanty 
governmental doles for nine months, under the disabilities 
of a hostile occupation, plainly indicated their feeling that 
the Government had sold them out. The miners held 
angry demonstrations, and the railway-workers passed a 
resolution that they would not man the trains under 
French control. This is an embarrassing situation for 
politicians and industrialists alike. Perhaps the indus- 
trialists, who are of the opinion that the demonstration of 
passive resistance on the part of the workers has gone 
far enough, if not too far, have hopes that starvation will 
speedily bring a happy solution of the problem, for Herr 
Stresemann’s edict automatically cut off the Government’s 
doles to the workers. For nine months the workers have 
been paid to abstain from work. Even if starvation now 
drives them back to their labours, some one must pay 
them, and that is another problem that must be met. The 
German industrialists, it appears, have suggested that only 
French sources are available for financing this operation, 
and French officials have intimated something about a 
plan to pay the men in food-rations. This is scarcely 
an attractive prospect for the workers, and it will be 
interesting to see what they do about it. Meanwhile the 
future of the heroic resisters is being arranged in secret 
negotiations among the overlords, in which the humble 
toilers have as much influence as they have over the 
courses of the moon. 


WirH economic conditions still easing the German people 
along toward a revolution of the Left or the Right, it will 
be just as well for us to considér the fact that a Com- 
munist revolution in Germany would be by no means as 
simple a matter as it was in Russia. All question of inter- 
vention aside, the Russians had the advantage of a com- 
paratively simple economic system. In an agricultural 
society, agriculture has to be kept going if the population 
is to survive, but such a society may nevertheless fall 
apart into small units and still continue the business of 
production much as before. In fact, it can do this all 
the better once it has got rid of the landlords. In an 
industrialized country the situation is altogether different. 
If life is to be maintained the wheels must turn, but a 
disorganized society can not keep them turning. The 
peasants know how to plough and sow and gather into 
barns, but the proletarians do not know how to operate 
mines and factories, and they can not learn the job be- 
tween shifts on the barricades. Industrialization may pre- 
pare the way for the proletarian revolution, as Marx said 
it would, but it also adds enormously to the losses inci- 
dent to any violent attempt at economic readjustment. 


Tue Bondel Hottentots of South-west Africa, who were 
made safe for democracy after the great conflict by being 
transferred from German to British sovereignty, broke 
into the news a year ago when a Haitian delegate to the 
League of Nations called attention to their treatment by 
the new masters. The British Administration, having 
imposed a dog-tax on the coloured brethren higher than 
they could possibly pay, sent airplanes to drop bombs on 
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their villages to impress them with the majesty of the 
law; and a considerable number of the natives, including 
women and children, had been blown into very small 
pieces. The British Government promised that a full 
report would be made on this unhappy incident by Premier 
Smuts, the exponent of democracy in South Africa. The 
Mandates Commission of the League, however, has now 
reported that Premier Smuts failed utterly to come across. 
He sent to the Commission, as his representative, an army 
officer who had enthusiastically taken part in the air-raids, 
and the only document that this gentleman produced was 
an elusive speech which Premier Smuts had made on the 
subject when heckled in his own Parliament. 


THe Manpates Commission has expressed itself with 
considerable indignation over this cavalier treatment, but 
apparently the representatives of the Great Powers in the 
Assembly of the League have kept that body so busy 
passing resolutions about its own good intentions that 
it has had no time to devote to such trifling matters as 
the slaughter of a few score of remote mandatees. On 
the other hand, Sir Edgar Watson, British High Com- 
missioner, has written a tart letter to the Mandates Com- 
mission, on behalf of the Administration in South Africa, 
virtually warning it to mind its own business. The only 
effect of the Commission’s action, he asserts, will be to 
make the natives “more difficult to manage.” The aver- 
age native, he adds, has been transformed from “a pure 
barbarian” into a domestic servant or a labourer of sorts, 
and thus has become “a responsible member of the com- 
munity.” With this Sir Edgar effectively disposes of 
carping critics. We have no doubt that the British air- 
service will continue to blow up a village now and then 
in the interests of the higher civilization. 


Tue Assembly of the League of Nations has adjourned 
its sessions in a blaze of inconsequential oratory, and the 
Council has folded its tents in its more furtive fashion. 
In his closing speech, the President of the Assembly 
eulogized the United States Government as a unique moral 
force inspired with “every kind of disinterested en- 
deavour”; and one wonders how heartily the South Ameri- 
can brethren joined in the applause. The fact that the 
speaker was the Cuban delegate, sent from Uncle Sam’s 
own sugar-patch, made his remarks particularly piquant. 
Before it dispersed, the Council decided that the purely 
academic question of whether the League had any com- 
petency or not in the Greeco-Italian imbroglio was too 
dangerous to be referred to the World Court. The vari- 
ous Governments will hand-pick judicial representatives to 
pass upon this point, if they happen to remember to do so. 


As for Lord Robert Cecil’s scheme for promoting group- 
alliances, curiously denominated a disarmament-pact, it 
was voted to refer the proposal to the various Govern- 
ments in the League, and to the United States Govern- 
ment; and it was stated that the suggestions of the Gov- 
ernments would be discussed by the Assembly in its session 
of 1924, and then probably referred back to the Govern- 
ments again, and so on. The plan would be thoroughly 
pernicious if it were likely ever to become operative, but 
there seems slight chance of that. One of its most striking 
features is the virtual disestablishment of Article X of the 
Covenant. This article provides that in case the territory 
of any member of the League is violated, the other mem- 
bers shall rush to the defence of the injured party; and 
supplementary provisions empower the Council to requisi- 
tion from each member-nation such military and naval 
forces as are considered necessary to throw out the in- 
vader. When the Italian Government recently invaded 
Greek territory, the Council, of course, completely ignored 
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this provision. Lord Robert’s plan yields to the stern 
realities of politics by making the assistance to be rendered 
under Article X purely voluntary. Such a provision will 
doubtless be a great help to a small nation in time of need. 


PREMIER STANLEY BaLpwIn has returned from his vaca- 
tion on the Continent to be confronted by a Considerable 
barrage of criticism. Even newspaper-editors ordinarily 
inclined to be friendly can not refrain from pointing out 
that the period he chose for idling in France was unusu- 
ally convulsive and critical, with Mussolini in violent 
eruption, Germany tottering on the edge of dissolution, 
and revolutions in Spain and Bulgaria, not to mention 
an alarming increase in unemployment at home. Some 
of the critics are at pains to state that while dust gathered 
on the chair of State at 10 Downing Street, the tireless 
M. Poincaré was at his desk every morning at seven 
o’clock, and worked on far into the night. Doubtless this 
comparison is effective, and will have its reactions in the 
next by-elections; yet for the life of us we can not con- 
ceive what Mr. Baldwin could have accomplished if he 
had stayed at home and worked from sun to sun. There 
is some point to Mr. Lloyd George’s gibe that “England 
has been snubbed out of Europe,” though the phrase would 
come with better grace from some one who had played a 
less conspicuous part in creating the conditions for Eng- 
land’s humiliation. 


THE business of journeying up and down the country 
to attend gatherings of Shriners, butchers, bakers, corset- 
makers, Elks, Moose and pollywogs is our national 
equivalent for the pilgrimages of the Middle Ages, and 
occasionally something more than a hilarious time is had 
by all. At the recent convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, for example, Mr. Fred I. Kent delivered 
an address in the course of which he recommended the 
cancellation of the Allied obligations now held by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. The association followed the 
speaker part way, when it passed a resolution urging that 
the American Debt Funding Commission be empowered 
to negotiate with France and Great Britain “in connexion 
with such part of the reparations-question as may be in- 
cluded in the inter-allied indebtedness,’ and to make 
appropriate recommendations to Congress. According to 
Mr. Kent, cancellation should be conditioned upon the 
elimination of militarism and its causes. Just how this 
can be done he does not say, but inasmuch as he approves 
the occupation of the Ruhr, it does not appear that he has 
given deep thought to this part of his programme. 


In his allusions to the domestic phase of the question, 
Mr. Kent spoke much more to the point. It is conceiv- 
able, he said, that the proposed cancellation would so 
stimulate domestic and foreign trade that the profits, dur- 
ing the period now set for the payment of the debts, 
would more than make good the amount of these debts. 
This is the best of all the arguments for cancellation, 
and we are glad to see it gaining credence in this coun- 
try. There is, however, another argument which the bank- 
ers would have appreciated, though it is not likely that 
it will ever be advanced at any meeting of their associa- 
tion. The point is that obligations of the European Gov- 
ernments are held, not only by the Government of the 
United States, but by private individuals in this country. 
Many a member of the Bankers’ Association has a whole 
trunkful of these foreign securities, and it is not to be 
expected that any gentleman so supplied is unaware that 
a cancellation of the paper held by our Government would 
send up his own holdings for a handsome rise. On the 
other hand, the redemption by the foreign Governments 
of the issues in private hands could be proportionately as 
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_ disastrous to trade as would the repayment of funds bor- 
rowed from Washington. 


So far as we are aware, none of the current proposals 
for cancellation has mentioned this little matter of the 
private holdings; nor is it difficult to understand this canny 
silence. The situation presents technical difficulties, too, 
with which we are hardly prepared to cope; but might it 
not be possible for the American Government to require 
the holders of obligations against the Allied Governments 
to sell these obligations to the Treasury at Washington, 
at the market-rates current a year or so ago, and there- 
fore not markedly affected by the prospect of cancella- 
tion? This undertaking could be financed by a new 
domestic loan, the foreign securities acquired by the Govy- 
ernment could be cancelled along with those that it now 
controls, and the gentry who had previously held these 
bonds would gain all the more by the general increase in 
trade, and lose only the profits of a boom in the bond- 
market. 


On the ninth anniversary of the war to end war, Foreign 
Affairs of London submits a balance-sheet which we lift 
bodily for the edification of our readers: 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
(1919-1923) 
Substitution by 


(1914-1919) 


Destruction of German French 


military and naval power. military, air, and naval 
power. 
Destruction of balance of Substitution by French 
forces in Europe. military and economic 
hegemony. 
Destruction of German 1,200,000 unemployed ; 


expenditure about £2,000,- 
000 a week in keeping 
them alive: enormous loss 
of trade. 

Triumph of the Turks 
and re-establishment of 
Turkish power in Europe. 


economic life: paralysis of 
German trade and industry. 


Defeat of the Turks and 
virtual disappearance of 
Turkey in Europe. 


Mandate for Mesopo- Cost to date £156,000,000. 
tamia, for Palestine, for 
German East and West 
Africa. 

Military, air, and naval Military, air, and naval 
expenditure (1913-14), expenditure (1923-24), 


£86,000,000. £123,000,000 (exclusive of 
latest additional air esti- 
mates for doubling the ex- 


isting Air Force). 


Is it any wonder that the journal speaks of the present 
condition of affairs as “the peace which passeth all under- 
standing” ? 

THE intellectual part of the American community will be 
glad to know that the 170th academic year of Columbia 
University has begun with appropriate ceremonies. On 
Wednesday, President Butler and Professor John Dewey 
addressed an audience of students and faculty in the gym- 
nasium. On Friday, some 250 Columbia freshmen fought 
some 300 sophomores at Broadway and 116th Street, 
blocking the subway entrance and halting surface-traffic 
for half an hour, until a squad of policemen with drawn 
clubs intervened to impose a truce. The hero of the occa- 
sion was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital to have his head 
sewed up and to be otherwise repaired. Dr. Butler and 
Professor Dewey will perhaps be heard from occasionally 
again as the academic year progresses; but since indul- 
gence in manly sport of a high order ought to be expected 
of all able-bodied students, both men and women, the 


30,000 students whom Columbia expects to enroll this year 
might be able, if properly mobilized, to stage a street- 
entertainment at least every week. 


WE pass over for the moment the numerous startling 
observations and allegations which Solicitor-General 
James M. Beck is reported to have made in his address 
before the American Bankers’ Association, at Atlantic 
City, and content ourselves with asking some questions 
about one of Mr. Beck’s incidental statements. “It may 
be doubted,’ he is quoted as saying, “whether there is 
any specific Federal statute which enables the Federal 
authorities to arrest an alien, even though he is carrying 
a bomb to blow up a custom house.’ This was apropos 
of a bill for the registration of aliens which, Mr. Beck 
announced, will be introduced in the next Congress. Mr. 
Beck is a lawyer of standing, and we do not presume to 
question his statement as to what is or is not to be found 
in the statute-books. If there be no legal authority, how- 
ever, for the arrest of aliens even when they are carry- 
ing bombs, by what authority has the Department of 
Justice rounded up hundreds of aliens during the past 
few years who were not doing anything, thrown them 
into jail, kept them for long periods without trial, and 
co-operated with the Department of Labour in driving 
them out of the country? Are we to understand that the 
Department of which Mr. Beck is second in command 
creates laws of its own when it can not find a statute to 
suit it? If it does, and if Mr. Beck has been a party to 
the business, is there any reason why he should not be 
impeached for high crimes and misdemeanours? 


WE have already voiced our profound suspicion that the 
course which the diplomatic representatives of foreign 
Governments, including the United States, have been 
taking with China ever since the Lincheng kidnapping 
episode was only a further step in the direction of political 
domination and economic exploitation of that unhappy 
country. If the attack upon the railway train by “bandits” 
and the carrying off of a considerable number of foreign- 
ers of different nationalities to be held for ransom, was 
not itself a dirty conspiracy to which foreign interests 
were parties, the affair served singularly well the mer- 
cenary designs of the Powers. The dignified reply which 
the Chinese Government has just made to the joint de- 
mands of the foreign representatives carries suspicion a 
step nearer to conviction. The Government denies respon- 
sibility for the “outrage,” and hence its liability in dam- 
ages, notwithstanding that it is willing to make equitable 
reparation of its own accord. A number of the measures 
which the foreign minister demanded have already in sub- 
stance been taken, but the Government firmly declines to 
commit itself in advance to any scheme which the diplo- 
matic corps may choose to offer. Every time a blow 
like this lands between the eyes of the intriguing diplo- 
mats who are playing. the game of consortium-backers 
and concession-hunters, our hat goes into the air. It 
would be strange if the State Department has not all the 
essential facts about this China business, and we hope that 
the next Congress will insist upon having them made 
public. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


AN UNDESIRABLE ALIEN. 


Mr. Davip Lioyp GEORGE, ex-Premier of Great 
Britain, is on his way to this country. The Federal 
laws, being woven to catch only smaller fry, will not 
exclude him. Undoubtedly, he will be well received 
by those who are more or less like-minded with him- 
self; and no doubt also, according to the announce- 
ments, he will be given occasion to speak publicly about 
such matters as interest him most. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it seems appropriate to prepare the 
way for Mr. George’s deliverances by considering the 
right that his record gives him to address persons of 
common honesty and decency upon any subject what- 
ever. 

Mr. George was a member of the British Cabinet in 
August, 1914. He was one of the inner ring of Cabinet 


officers which foisted the war upon an uninformed and | 


bewildered House of Commons after Sir Edward 


agreements with France and Russia; agreements which 
both Sir Edward Grey and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, had repeatedly assured the House of Com- 
mions did not exist. Mr. Lloyd George had his chance 
even at the last moment; if he had any compunction 
about the character of the awful business in which 
he had been dabbling, he could have resigned office 
as Lord Morley did, and Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. John 
Burns. Instead, he remained in office and became a 
vigorous prosecutor of the war; he set himself to show 
the people of England how little their precious parlia- 
mentary institutions amounted to in the face of a policy 
deliberately worked out and resolutely carried on by 


no more than four or five members of the Cabinet. american intervention was so great and all-embracing, 


Mr. George became Minister of Munitions, and in that 


capacity made hay of the legislative safeguards that in . 


the course of tedious years had been put around the 
interests of England’s labouring classes. He became 
Prime Minister ; he could have had peace in the winter 
of 1916, a real “peace without victory” that would have 
been the most advantageous thing in the world, the 


prevalence of reason and justice; and he set himself 


against it with his malevolent determination on the — ihe string of national and international duty has been 


“knock-out blow.” He won the khaki election on the 
cry of “making Germany pay” and the sheer demo- 
goguery of “hanging the Kaiser.” He went to Ver- 
sailles, and there conspired to produce a treaty of 
peace so infamous and execrable that even the United 
States Senate was revolted by it. Finally, he instituted 
in Ireland a state of anarchistic terrorism worse, prob- 
ably, than anything experienced by that unhappy 
country since the days of Oliver Cromwell. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in short, has spent eight busy — 


years in the deliberate and purposeful organization of 


mendacity, murder, robbery, arson, oppression and | 


famine; and it is sheerly on the strength of his suc- 
cess in these elevated pursuits that he presumes to 
come among us. He appears before the American 
people as a conspicuous member of a professional 
criminal class—the most conspicuous member, indeed, 
for, as he himself reminds us, he was the only one who 
held office as a Cabinet minister in any country at the 
beginning of the war and remained in office through- 
out. 

What a recommendation to the good will and respect 
of the American people—the people that so promptly 
turned upon Mr. George’s chief associate, Mr. Wilson, 
with loathing and horror! Mr. George, too, was 


finally repudiated by his own people as decisively as. 

Mr. Wilson himself; his indecency and shiftiness at 
last were too much even for the proverbial good 
natute and good temper of the English public. He 
comes here, therefore, not only as the most eminent 
war-criminal still at large, but also as one from whom 
his own people have formally withdrawn their con- 


| fidence and with whom they will have nothing to do. 


Such is the person in whose honour Ambassador 
Harvey consented to preside at a dinner at the Ameri- 


can Club of London, and whom he chose to speed to 


our shores with a fulsome speech! We are no 
authority on diplomatic procedure; but we do not now 
recall a case parallel to this, where an ambassador per- 
formed such a function for a discredited statesman. 
Mr. Harvey’s performance may or may not have been 


_ diplomatically sound—that is for Mr. Hughes to say 


—but it was in most disreputably bad taste. 
In quite as bad taste, too, we are constrained to say, 
was Mr. George’s decision to come here and permit 


| himself to be put on public view. It would have been 
Grey had bound the country hand and foot by secret © 


| strictest privacy while here. 


much more becoming if he had remained away alto- 
gether; or, if he wished to come, to maintain the 
He will get a welcome 
of the kind to which he is accustomed and from the 
kind of people to whom he is accustomed, so he will 
presumably be quite at home and happy, and con- 
siderations of taste will not trouble him; but people 
of another kind, meanwhile, will look at him and pass 
him by. 


WHAT EUROPE WANTS OF AMERICA. 
ANYONE who took at their face value the Macedonian 
cries that come from across the Atlantic every few 
days would be likely to conclude that the desire for 


particularly in England and France, that anything this 
country had to suggest and anything it was willing to 


_do would be accepted gratefully and without question. 


From this point of view both Great Britain and France 


| have played their cards well; the former somewhat 


bunglingly at times, as is the British habit, the latter 


| more skilfully and with a well-simulated accent of en- 
only outcome that held any hope whatever for the | 


tire sincerity. The gross and vulgar question of 


| America’s wealth has not been overemphasized, and 


fingered just enough to keep it gently vibrating. What 
has been much dwelt upon, on the other hand, is 
American “detachment”: our lack of self-seeking when 
territorial or political adjustments are to be made, our 
fortunate possession of impartiality in the rivalries of 
European Powers. Next in importance to this, per- 
haps, have been the allusions to our marvellous organ- 
izing capacity, so useful when vast and complicated in- 
terests are to be put in order. From the standpoint of 
diplomacy, all this is exactly as it should be. When 
you want a man’s money for an extremely risky in- 
vestment which you propose later to exploit without 
asking any of his advice, it is often: good policy not 
to begin by asking for money directly. Concede 


| enough of the risk to make it clear that you are frank, 


tell him how valuable and welcome his advice will be, 
and touch up his good nature and generosity by dis- 
creet references to “plain duty” and “moral oppor- — 
tunity,” and the chances are that the fish will swallow — 
the bait. 

No honest person in this country can fail to hope 
that Europe may have a happy issue out of all its in- 
firmities, and have it speedily; but it is time that the 
American public were disillusioned as to what Europe 
wants America to do. Europe does not want American 
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advice. It does not want American advice because, 
frankly, it has no special use for the American mind. 
It is unable to perceive that we have scored a very 
brilliant success in dealing with our own political or 
economic problems, and it does not believe that we 
have any special intelligence in relation to the prob- 
lems of Europe. There are some plausible reasons for 
this opinion. Europe took the measure of the men 
whom President Wilson carried along with him to the 
peace-conference as experts; it has taken the measure 
of the mongrel outfits with which we continue to fur- 
nish many of our diplomatic posts; it has taken the 
measure of the Senators and Representatives and Gov- 
ernors and bankers and editors and captains of in- 
dustry who have wandered about the Continent and 
given out interviews to the press as to what ought to 
be done and how to do it; and almost without excep- 
tion it has found them wanting. Any American who 
imagines that Europe would welcome American sug- 
gestions about how best to handle reparations, or war 
debts, or any other matter of disturbing importance, is 
deceiving himself. There is no large community of 
intellectual interest between the two continents; and 
if you do not respect the mind of a person with whom 
you are talking, you are not likely to set much store 
by his suggestions about how to improve your own 
condition. 

There are two things that the Powers which profess 
to speak for Europe want of America: one is money, 
the other is military aid. Neither France nor Great 
Britain nor Italy has ever abandoned hope that the 
United States will eventually wipe the war-loans off 
the slate, notwithstanding the disappointment over the 
arrangement which the United States has insisted upon 
making with Great Britain. All of the European talk 
about the common moral obligation of the war-loans 
is carried on with one eye firmly fixed upon the United 
States. The only interest that the Europe of the dom- 
inating Powers has in a possible settlement of the rep- 
arations-issue through an international commission and 
an international loan is their hope that the United 
States, by guaranteeing the loan, will ultimately foot 
the bill. Let America send its representatives to 
Europe with a blank check, prepared to write in what- 
ever amount Europe needs for reconstruction and to 
turn over the cash for Europe to administer, and the 
greatness and goodness of America will be lauded to 
the skies ; otherwise, America may as well proclaim its 
ideas to the four winds for all that Europe really cares. 

This is the first item on the European order-slip. 
The second is force. Everybody in Europe knows that 
it was American aid that defeated Germany and her 
allies ; and since the temper and atmosphere of Europe 
to-day are still the temper and atmosphere of war, 
and the only solution that anyone thinks of for any- 
thing is force, the leading parties to the fight, with the 
noteworthy exception of Russia and Turkey, hope and 
pray and intrigue for ultimate support. What does 
France, for example, mean by everlastingly begging 
for “guarantees of security” against another possible 
attack from across the Rhine? It means that it has 
never gotten over its chagrin at the refusal of the 


United States to go into the three-Power compact to 


which President Wilson agreed; and it will continue to 
cry its helplessness up and down the world, no matter 
what other promise of support it may get, until the 
military resources of America are pledged in its be- 
half, if such a pledge can by any possibility be ex- 
tracted. 

What America really means to Europe, in other 


The situation is not particularly flattering to our 
national pride, and it can hardly be very comforting to 
our national spirit. It is a cash and man-power con- 
ception of international relations which the sentimen- 
talist will doubtless spurn with contempt as quite un- 
worthy of a nation with altruistic ideals and lofty 
moral purposes. Such, however, are the hard facts of 
the case. Europe does not want the American intel- 
lect or American experience ; it wants American money 
now, and the assurance of American war-strength 
whenever the situation demands. One wonders if 
some of the “representative Americans” who have been 
demanding that the United States “go in” do not un- 
derstand perfectly well that this is what “going in” 
means, 


A MODEL FOR VERSAILLES. 


In further instalments of his memoirs in the Man- 
chester Guardian, General Hoffmann, commander of 
the Kaiser’s eastern armies in the war, makes some 
interesting revelations about the peace-negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk. It is apparent that the German scheme 
of peace with revolutionary Russia, which aroused such 
a storm of outraged morality among the Allied states- 
men and publicists, might have served for a model for 
the terms later imposed on Germany at Versailles. In 
fact the Allied statesmen adopted the essential points 
of the German plan, and added thereto exactions and 
strictures of their own devising. 

From the outset General Hoffmann was annoyed at 
the literalness of the Russian negotiators. The truce 
that led up to the negotiations, like the truce that pre- 
ceded the conference of Versailles, provided for a 
treaty without annexations. The Russians had the 
effrontery to assume that this meant that their border- 
territories which had been seized by the Germans 
would be returned to them. After some preliminary 
embarrassment over this naive line of reasoning, Gen- 
eral Hoffmann decided to disabuse the Russians on 
this point. He took the view, later adopted at Ver- 
sailles, that to despoil the conquered enemy of con- 
venient patches of territory was not in principle 
annexation, but merely carrying out the principle of 
self-determination. Proceeding on this principle, with 
the support of Secretary of State von Kthlmann, Gen- 
eral Hoffmann announced that the future disposition 
of the Russian border-States was to rest with the 
Central Powers. The dull-witted Russians were 
apparently unable to grasp the subtle diplomatic dis- 
tinction between annexation and self-determination. 
The General had a difficult day with them, and an 
equally difficult evening with Count Czernin, the Aus- 
trian representative, who was convinced that Austria 
must soon collapse if she could not obtain peace, and 
was in a panic lest the Russians should break off the 
negotiations. General Hoffmann disdained his fears. 
The Russian army, he knew, was no longer a capable 
war-machine. The peasant soldiers were already 
trudging homewards in droves to divide the land. 
“The only way the Bolsheviki could retain power was 
by concluding a peace,’ was his judgment. “They 
must accept any terms from the Central Powers, no 
matter how hard.” 

In an immediate sense, he was right. The Russian 
delegates withdrew to Petrograd, but after a few days 
they came back. This time, however, Trotzky had re- 
placed Joffe at the head of the Soviet delegation, and, 
as the German terms stiffened, he proved a difficult 
person to handle. A period of futile recriminations 
ensued until the German delegates found themselves in 


words, is money and men; everything else is incidental. ' the possession of a trump card in the shape of a dele- 
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gation from the Central Ukrainian Rada, eager to 
make a separate peace with the German conquerors. 
A White counter-revolution had been effected at Kiev— 
presumably as the result of German intrigue, though 
General Hoffmann does not mention this—and a 
nominal Government had been established there which 
desired to lean on Germany. ‘The loss of such a vast 
extent of rich territory, the granary of Europe, would 
be a staggering blow to the Soviet Power. In the 
face of this betrayal Trotzky secured a few days of 
delay for consultation with Petrograd, and when the 
conferences were resumed, he appeared with the dele- 
gates of a rival Ukrainian Government, established at 
Kharkov, which he asserted represented the only real 
power in the region. He added that the only terri- 
tory of which the delegates of the Central Rada had 
the disposal ‘was their own rooms in Brest-Litovsk.” 

Here General Hoffmann gives us a charming glimpse 
of the ways of diplomacy. ‘Unfortunately,’ he 
writes, “there was good reason, judging by the ac- 
counts I had of conditions in the Ukraine, to consider 
Trotzky’s statement as tolerably correct .. . The Cen- 
tral Rada and the Provisional Ukrainian Government 
were in flight. Despite these temporary difficulties of 
the Ukrainian Government, Secretary of State von 
Kuhlmann and Count Czernin resolved to stand by 
it. The difficulties were but ‘temporary,’ since we 
could at any moment set the Government up again and 
bring armed force to its support.” 

Accordingly, in the sacred name of self-determina- 
tion, the peace with these delegates of a fictitious Goy- 
ernment was duly signed. Thereafter Trotzky made 
his bold play of spurning the German terms, while 
declaring that Russia would disband her armies and 
bare her breast to the invader. Possibly some of the 
optimistic Soviet leaders hoped that the German 
cannon-fodder would refuse to advance farther against 
the helpless Russian comrades. If that were so, they 
were doomed to disappointment; and it was not long 
before Petrograd was calling for a renewal of nego- 
tiations, and the Russian delegation signed the terms 
of peace on the dotted line, without discussion and 
as dictated. 

General Hoffmann expresses his astonishment, in 
the light of subsequent events, at the moral outburst in 
the Allied countries over the character of the proceed- 
ings and the terms involved ; and in the end he presents 
a blunt query to which one must believe the most 
agile representative of Allied virtue would have diffi- 
culty in digging up a reply. In view of all the moral 
uproar, he asks, why did the Entente “leave the peace 
unchanged when it had won the war and was com- 
pletely altering the political conditions of Europe at its 
own dictates? It declared the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
annulled, but left its main provisions unaltered. It 
did not occur to the Entente to restore Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Esthonia and Bessarabia to its former 
ally, Russia. It only changed the direction of the 
dependence of the territories taken from Russia. 


BOOKS THAT MIGHT BE SPARED. 


It was President Eliot, if we remember rightly, who 
on one occasion stirred up a hornet’s-nest by proposing 
that the over-crowded shelves of the Harvard Univer- 
sity library should be relieved by weeding out and dis- 
carding useless books. One can easily imagine the 
shock which such a revolutionary proposal administered 
tc professors and librarians to whom every book was a 
book, and who seemed to feel a kind of moral obliga- 
tion to preserve everything upon which the printer had 
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left his mark. Useless books? 
things, of course. Every book represents an intel- 


lectual effort on the part of its writer; and even if the © 
effort was not very worthy, or the book itself has long 


since been replaced by better ones, it has historical 


value at least and ought to be safely kept. How is the © 
historian to do his work if the printed output of the — 


past is to be discarded merely because we know more 
now? Moreover, who is to decide what is useless and 
what is not? Precisely what is the “usefulness” of a 
book, anyway? Have not garret-hoardings and junk- 
dealers’ rubbish-piles again and again yielded priceless 
treasures; has not many a vexed question of history 
or law been answered by a re-examination of books or 
pamphlets or newspapers long left in dust and mould? 

So ran the argument for the defence. Yet the fact 
remains that the shelves of our libraries show miles 
upon miles of books which are never consulted and 
never read, and which for every practical purpose ex- 
cept that of cumbering shelf-space are of no impor- 
tance whatever. Antiquated textbooks of every subject 
taught in school or college curricula; dictionaries, 
encyclopedias and atlases years or generations out of 
date ; scientific treatises of the “God in Creation” cate- 
gory, medical treatises written before germs were 
dreamed of, and ten thousand dissertations on theol- 
ogies and philosophies which to the present generation 
would be jokes or nightmares; collected “remains” of 
men and women who never attained sufficient fame to 
be forgotten; files of old newspapers, magazines, 
“annuals,” “Lady’s Bowers,” and the like, every one as 
useless as the cheapest of popular magazines to-day; 
old editions of “standard” authors of whose writings 
better or more complete editions have for years been 
on the market: books of this kind, measurable by the 
ton or the car-load lot, are stacked stories high in half 
the college or university or public libraries of the 
country. Of what earthly use are they as books? Why 
not convert them into waste-paper and save their space 
for books that are now better worth while? 

There is another class of books, also, that might well 
go to the junk-man when the much-needed library 
house-cleaning is undertaken; that is the books that 
were either of small value or else positively pernicious 
when they were published, but which for some curious 
reason have continued to be thought of as important. 
It ought to be a misdemeanour to sell a copy of Rollin’s 
“Ancient History” to the average reader to-day; and it 
certainly might well be made a crime to permit 
d’Aubigny’s “History of the Reformation” to be 
vended at large. Weems’s “Life of Washington’ has 
bedevilled American history from the day it was is- 
sued; and we could get on very well now without Ban- 
croft’s “History of the United States” or Jared Sparks’s 
collections of the writings of American statesmen. 
Who but the special student of literary history any 
longer reads the poems of Mrs, Hemans or the novels 
of William Gilmore Sims; or who really wants his 
boy or girl brought up on the flamboyant hero-worship 
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of the Abbott brothers’ biographies, or the sentimental 


gush of “Fanny Fern,” or E. P. Roe, or the “Elsie” 
books ? 

Our American librarians, who have done so much to 
develop the indexing and cataloguing of everything 
written or printed, have been at considerable pains to 
compile lists of “best books” on all kinds of subjects 
or for all kinds of readers, and to relegate to “purga- 
tory” books which, chiefly on assumed moral grounds, 
the public should not be allowed to see. We have 
small respect for a censorship as a means of conserv- 
ing morals or safeguarding patriotism, but we confess 
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to a considerable measure of respect for the censorship 


of time in distinguishing between useful and useless 
books; and when time has clearly branded a book as 
useless or misleading to everybody except a few dry- 
as-dust devotees of research, it seems to us a very sen- 
sible thing to get rid of the book. 

We venture to suggest, accordingly, that the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which we understand is a 
representative national body in the book and library 
world, should look into this matter of library house- 
cleaning. Why not select say three libraries in each 
State (we mention three because that is the number, 
we believe, which the Federal Government utilizes as 
repositories of its documents) as the ones in which 
copies of everything that has been printed shall or 
may be preserved? These, with the Library of Con- 
gress, the libraries of historical societies, and the special 
collections that are to be found scattered about, would 
afford to scholars all the facilities they could fairly ask 
for in overhauling the literary debris of the past. Then, 
when the needs of these repositories had been met, let 
the libraries “junk” the whole dusty remainder of 
their accumulated rubbish, Ethically considered, it 
would perhaps be better if the stuff were burned, but 
we are interested in the paper-supply, and pulp is a 
more useful product of dried-up literature than ashes. 
If the Library of Congress, which is already becoming 
crowded, should find difficulty in housing its share of 
the dead wood, the construction of catacombs under 
the existing structure would not only take care of all 
the lumber, but would also add a chamber of literary 
horrors to the other attractions of Washington. We 
are rather strongly of the opinion that, if these sug- 
gestions were followed, none of our libraries would 
need much additional shelf-space for many years to 
come; while at the same time the usefulness of the 
libraries themselves would be appreciably increased. 


MISCELLANY. 


WueEn the French made their last attempt to overrun 
Europe, Goethe spoke out of a desolated Germany, saying 
that, in spite of all, he could not hate the French. “I love 
culture above everything,” he said, “and the French have 
certainly done a great deal for culture.” I was reminded 
of this the other day while reading in the Temps an ac- 
count of the celebration of the centenary of Ernest Renan. 
The French give their great men their due; they recognize 
them and keep them in the main current of national life 
instead of letting them float about in side-shallows and 
backwaters as the English do, or employing a system 
of birth-control against their production, as we do. 


Tue full-dress speakers of the occasion were M. Poincaré 
and ex-Premier Barthou. I read their speeches attentively, 
and knowing M. Poincaré’s habit of writing his speeches 
with his own pen and out of his own head, I was a good 
deal impressed. By vocation, M. Poincaré is a lawyer— 
probably the best constitutional lawyer in France—a poli- 
tician, and for twenty years a lobbyist for the metal- 
lurgical interests; and yet he managed to produce a eulogy 
of Ernest Renan that was to the highest degree scholarly 
and appropriate, and based on digested knowledge of the 
subject, not on information crammed up for the moment. 
M. Barthou, also a politician, and as such a shocking bad 
lot, did as well. 


THERE is something about this that commands one’s re- 
spect in spite of all one’s repugnances. The Temps occu- 
pies about the same position in Parisian newspaperdom 


as the Times does in New York and the Tribune in. 
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Chicago. It is a six-page paper, six columns to the page; 
yet its issue of 3 September devoted ten full columns to 
the centenary of Ernest Renan! This is the equivalent of 
approximately ten pages of the regular issue of the New 
York Yimes—nearly one-third, in short, of the entire 
paper. Comparisons are hateful, but they are inevitable. 
If we had a man like Ernest Renan in our history, could 
we, in the first place, contrive to give his centenary so 
public a character that the Chicago Tribune, for instance, 
would feel the need of devoting one-third of an issue to 
reporting it? Could we find anywhere in our public life 
two men who would do as well by the occasion as M. 
Poincaré and M. Barthou? Yes, truly, France has done 
a great deal for culture, and more than ever should we 
remember it now that her Government has made her the 
very termagant and harridan of Europe. 


Tue best fruit of culture, too, is the ability to suspend 
one’s prejudices and look objectively and disinterestedly 
upon any matter that may appear before one. The French 
have this ability in great part themselves, and they seem 
to respect a display of it, wherever seen. There is a pro- 
ject on foot to move the Military Club of Paris; and. 
General Sarrail wrote a red-hot criticism of it in l’Ere 
Nouvelle of 25 August, condemning the whole institution 
of officers’ clubs as tending to foster the military caste- 
spirit. We have neither a newspaper, at least none that 
I know of, quite like ’Ere Nouvelle, nor an officer quite 
of the experienced fighting-type of General Sarrail; but 
the incident is somewhat as if Admiral Sims or the late 
General Wotherspoon had published an article in the New 
York Call, raking the caste-system and the caste-spirit 
fore and aft, and attacking “the omnipotence of militarist 
sentiments which already prevail too much among us,” 
and nobody getting blackguardly about it and arraigning 
them as unpatriotic. One can hardly imagine such a thing. 


PEOPLE are amused by the accent of a foreigner only when 
he represents a civilization that they regard, whether prop- 
erly or improperly, as markedly inferior to their own; 
otherwise they rather like it. Germans, for instance, smile 
at hearing German spoken with a Polish accent, but they 
usually find an American or English accent not displeas- 
ing. The French pay only a somewhat fidgety courtesy to 
any foreign accent; and Americans tend to make fun, 
more or less decorously, of any except an unexaggerated 
English accent; and this, as a rule, they find pleasing. 


My own accent in foreign languages is so execrable that 
I never speak them when I can help it, from sheer diffi- 
dence. A candid friend in Berlin once said to me, “That 
German of yours would make your fortune on the variety- 
stage. It sounds as if your mouth were full of mush.” 
Later on in the same day, I met a German who re- 
marked at once that I spoke German with a true 
American accent. “It is very pleasant,” he said, “it sounds 
so cultivated!” It may have been only politeness, but he 
seemed really to like it. After all, one should not be diffi- 
dent. Years ago in Rome, I remember, the physicist 
Blaserna said for my reassurance, “The object of language 
is to get oneself understood. You speak Italian like an 
American—if I spoke English I would speak it like an 
Italian, voila tout!” 


A BRIEF business-trip to the interior of Wisconsin last 
week brought back before my mind an old notion which 
still seems tenable, that the national advertiser and the 
quantity-producing industrialist are the real revolutionary 
agitators. They beat the Communists and I. W. W.’s 
hollow for effectiveness. Twenty-five years ago, on such 
a trip as this, I used to see jeans and butternut suits, 
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home-made shirts, copper-toed shoes, and such like; and 
when I lived on Main Street, people used pretty much 
any kind of soap and dentifrice and breakfast food that 
came handy, and there was a great deal of distinctive local 
flavour in nearly all the externals of life. Mark Twain 
observed this, and described it vividly in several of his 
books, notably in his “Life on the Mississippi.” 


Now, however, the national advertiser and the mass- 
producer have developed so many new tastes and desires 
that the externals of life are about the same all over the 
land. One sees the same clothes in the depths of the 
hinterland as in Chicago, and the competition among 
toilet-articles, baking-powders, stationery, chewing-gums, 
motor-cars and gramophones seems about as keen in one 
place as in another. This in itself is no doubt a good 
thing, but it brings one up flat against the awkward ques- 
tion of purchasing-power. It is generally assumed that 
material well-being among the masses is the best deter- 
rent from revolution. One must bear in mind, however, 
that material well-being is not absolute: it is relative to 
the scope of one’s needs and desires. The masses in 
America may be absolutely quite well off; but are they 
well enough off to keep up with the habit-forming de- 
sires continually developed by mass-production and 
national advertising? If not, they may not be immune 
to the virus of revolution, after all. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


LECONTE DE LISLE. 


Stranger, upon the bed of my last sleep, 

My monument, ’mid pikes and laurels there, 

A sculptor has adorned the marble bare 

With suns, gold locusts, and the Olympian bird. 


My songs of epic scenes you all have heard: 
Of heroes dead, the awakening austere 

Of holy Hellas; dazed by memories dead, 
Thy purple walls, O Tropic Gulfs, I sweep. 


Behold my tomb! Peace of the native earth, 
Incense and splendours of the Orient streams, 
May not embrace my form in exiled sod. 


But goodly life finds not in death its dearth: 
My passions I have clad in wingéd dreams, 
And given their spirit and their might to God. 


Prerre Lovys. 


TO ADOLPHE GAIFFE. 
Youth, fair as the southern sun, 
Whose heart is never sad, guard well 
Your folly, till your youth be done. 


For this is wisdom! To be fain 
Of wine, and beauty, and the spring; 
These are enough. The rest is vain. 


Smile, even when in evil pass! 
And when the springtime comes again, 
Cast flowers in your brimming glass. 


When you are sealed in your lone tomb, 
What shall remain then? To have loved 
Once in a month of summer bloom.: 


Yet do philosophers propose 

To waste life searching out its cause. 

Words! words! Come, let us. pluck the rose! 
THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 


(Translated by William A. Drake.) 


RACINE. * : 

Lart est toujours le résultat d’une contrainte. — 

ig : 
PEACE intervened at last, and the nobles abandoned 
their armies or windowless manors to inhabit Paris 
in the king’s shadow. Duelling was prohibited; 
gentlemen fought with pointed sonnets instead; since 
words had become the fashionable weapon they were 
assiduously polished, grammarians taking the place of 
fencing masters. There was formed a new society, or 
rather a group of literary salons, to enforce the laws 
of love, propriety and language. The Academy was 
founded to enforce this code; afterwards Louis XIV 
ascended the throne, reigning for seventy-two years 
and constructing the gardens of Versailles at a cost 
of I do not know how many millions. Versailles is one 
of two perfect expressions of the seventeenth century 
in France. The other is the tragedies of Jean Racine. 

He expressed a definite society and therefore could 
not exist without it. One can imagine him, with effort, 
against the background of another age, but rather as 
politician or general: a man of action, in any case, 
with a terrible or proud career. It was the conditions 
of his own century which led him to verse and the 
stage. His work depends on the thousand anonymous 
collaborators with which it supplied him: anonymous 
in the sense that their names are printed on the title- 
page of none of his editions, and collaborators because 
they made his work possible. They are such men as 
Vaugelas, of the earliest French grammar; Chapelain, 
who first enforced the rule of the three unities ; Lance- 
lot and his Garden of Greek Roots; all the humble 
malignant critics and all the literary salons of the day, 
to omit great names like Malesherbes and Corneille and 
Boileau. They formed a tradition which suited his 
genius better than theirs. A tragedy like “Phédre” is 
the summary of all their achievements, the inscription 
on all their monuments. 

No century was more articulate or more critical 
than the seventeenth, and this in spite of its lacking 
what we understand as the machinery of criticism. 
There was, in Racine’s day, exactly one review which 
took an interest in the theatre; with this exception 
there were few periodicals of any sort. The great 
mass of criticism was oral. It was broadcasted not 
through weekly journals but rather by means of a 
dozen literary salons, among which the French 
Academy was dullest and supreme. Printing was a 
later resort. In general it was regarded only as a 
method of recording and reduplicating the spoken 
word, and the pamphlet often retained the form of 
dialogue. The age forced everybody to hold literary 
opinions. Review, pamphlet, salon: if all these means 
of vulgarizing literature are justified, it is only to 
form an intelligent public, which in turn exists to make 
an intelligent literature possible, or more specifically 
an audience for the highest form of literature, which 
is the poetic play. 

His audience was ready for Racine; in all ways it 
seemed that his age had conspired to make him great. 
It educated him in its best school, gave him an im- 
portant prize before his majority, and after his second 
tragedy—undoubtedly his worst—wished to compare 
him already with the grand Corneille. One might al- 
most be led to say that the seventeenth century pro- 
duced Racine as a sort of natural fruit, but to reach 
this extreme would be a profound mistake. What it 
produced was a milieu in which he could exist as a 
dramatist. It produced a society, which can be studied 
elsewhere, and this society evolved a set of conven- — 
tions by which the tragedies of Racine are governed. 
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II 

These numerous conventions have been preserved 
for us in the prefaces, letters, pamphlets of the time, 
echoes of conversations too brilliant to be forgotten; 
and they are exemplified in its surviving tragedies. 
That nobody thought to codify the conventions is 
remarkable. Even Boileau, when he came to rhyme 
his “Art of Poetry,” omitted the more specific rules, 
perhaps believing them to be generally accepted; and 
in their place he recorded a dozen generalities. Avoid 
the unbelievable. Whatever is not fitting to be seen 
on the stage should be told. Preserve the narrow 
limits of propriety. Love should be combated by re- 
morse and should seem not a virtue but a weakness. 
With more dogmatism he reaffirms the law of the 
three unities: “Un lieu, un jour, un seul fait accompli.” 
The rest of Boileau’s counsels belong to other ages 
beside his own. 

As one reads him the seventeenth-century stage ap- 
pears less extraordinary than it was. Its conventions 
which he does not even find necessary to express are 
the most rigorous and the most completely dead: for 
example, the separation of genres, by which epic and 
lyric and comedy were kept in separate tins and 
labelled like salt or flour. A comedy should contain 
no tragic elements and a tragedy no situation or word 
which could be interpreted as comic. The subject of 
a tragedy must be drawn from history, preferably 
pagan. Its principal characters must be adult and 
either royal or citizens of Rome; a confidant is joined 
to each of them. Imagine judging Shakespeare by 
similar laws. 

The Racinian tragedy resembled his in the sole re- 
spect of containing five acts, but the scene never 
changed and during the course of no act could the stage 
be emptied. Rhyme was demanded and a metre which 
was not left to the caprice of the author: lines of 
twelve syllables with a cesura after the sixth and 
couplets whose rhymes were alternately masculine and 
feminine. The tragic vocabulary was limited to a couple 
of thousand words; none of them could name too 
definite objects; to be vulgar was the last of crimes. 

In the creation of a tragedy, every circumstance was 
contrived to suppress trivialities and detail, but none 
more skilfully than the arrangement of the stage itself. 
Imagine for setting a temple, a palace or some other 
abstraction of the carpenter, without properties, with- 
out a single attempt for local colour. Were any such 
attempt to be made, the presence of spectators on the 
stage would defeat it surely. The actors are magnifi- 
cently dressed as the Romans, Turks or Spaniards of 
convention. They advance; they speak, pompously, in 
the full understanding that it is not prose but verse 
which they declaim; they announce Theseus returning 
from the dead or lament the dead Britannicus; their 
gestures are measured to the dignity of an assumed 
rank. People often speak of a tragedy by Racine as 
being realistic, but when used in his connexion the 
term needs definition. To actors who deliver rhyming 
couplets on a stage empty of properties and crowded 
with spectators; to an author who writes for produc- 
tion on such a stage, any illusion of everyday reality 
is impossible. It becomes necessary to create another 
reality instead ; a reality which is an affair of the emo- 
tions purely, which is produced by a sort of lyrical 
technique, and which condenses into a single cry of 
pity or guilty love or terror at some astonishing mo- 
-ment before the curtain falls. 


III 
Of all forms of literature it is the drama which most 
depends on its audience. One can imagine a lyric 


poem whose manuscript is lost for several centuries ; 
it is discovered finally, and printed, and is great. The 
fortunes of a play are different: it exists to be played; 
the audience is one of its vital organs, just as the 
drama itself is one of the functions of each particular 
civilization. To be universal is the privilege of other 
arts. As for the classical tragedy, French or Greek, 
it can be translated into foreign civilizations, praised 
with violence, but it must be altered out of recogni- 
tion or else, by the change of dramatic and moral 
values, cease to be tragedy. There is no other moral 
to be drawn from the attempts to naturalize Racine 
in England. The translators could supply a text which 
would retain one or more of the qualities of the 
original, but the Racinian public was impossible to 
supply. 

It was an element in all his dramas: a collaborator 
and critic that determined the sole conditions under 
which the playwright was allowed to work. It deter- 
mined them even with a tyrannous attention to detail 
that would seem to make any sort of writing difficult 
and original writing almost impossible. However, in 
Racine’s case, the conventions it dictated and which 
he followed produced an opposite effect: by regulating 
the details. of composition they made writing easy. 
Such questions as the number of acts, the style, the 
choice of subject hardly existed, and as a result he 
could devote his attention to expressing emotions and 
unfamiliar characters in the most polished verse of 
which he was capable; or better, as he phrased it him- 
self, to creating ‘a simple action, sustained by the 
violence of the passions, by the beauty of the senti- 
ments and by the elegance of the expression.” 

If the conventions simplified writing for the stage 
by emphasizing important problems, their effect went 
considerably farther, and notably they were useful by 
suppressing the accidents of plot or setting. A Racinian 
tragedy can depend on no mechanical details to take 
the place of thought or feeling; such details are regu- 
lated in advance by the conventions, or else ignored. 
I can remember one of Mr. Belasco’s productions 
which succeeded because of a cat which yawned nightly 
when it crossed the stage. From “Phedre” or “Andro- 
maque” one carries a different sort of memory: that 
of a single clear emotion like the love of Andromaque 
for her dead husband or Phédre’s incestuous love. 
Everything else is subordinated. To use the jargon 
or the studios, a tragedy by Racine is stylized to such 
an extent that it becomes a sort of abstract painting of 
an emotion. 

The curtain rises; an emotion takes form. During 
a little more than four acts it follows an ascending 
curve of intensity. The curve is broken by minor 
climaxes, little emotional peaks, till it reaches a final ~ 
summit and descends abruptly into disaster. Or, to 
use another comparison, a tragedy by Racine is not a 
series of events but rather a situation which opens like 
a flower. The first act is the perfect bud of the catas- 
trophe, containing all its elements. The progress of 
the play is the revelation, to one character after an- 
other, of a secret which affects their fortunes and 
their resolves. When the situation has been revealed 
to the last of them, when it has poisoned the iast of 
them, the curtain falls. The whole action could be 
diagrammed into one or more abstract figures. 

The elements of literature are not words but emo- 
tions and ideas. To be abstract a literature need not 
be unintelligible; on the contrary. An abstract litera- 
ture is one in which ideas or emotions, expressed with 
the greatest possible exactness, are combined into a 
unity which possesses'a formal value, and which is 
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something more than a copy of experience. Evidently 
Racine comes nearer this ideal than Gertrude Stein, 
and immensely nearer than our contemporary neo- 
classicists, most of whom have never even conceived 
it. The Racinians of to-day are not writers but paint- 
ers: men like Picasso or Braque whose attitude toward 
the exterior world is much the same as his, and who, 
by utilizing conventions almost in his fashion, arrive 
at a fantastically similar result. 

They invent most of their own conventions; Racine 
was more fortunately born to observe those which ex- 
isted already. His originality, and nobody ever ques- 
tioned it, was an affair not of vocabulary but syntax, 
not of the subject but his fashion of conceiving it. His 
interest in a situation began two minutes before the 
crisis, when emotions had already reached the heat of 
explosion. Their violence is too painful, too great; 
they require to be softened by distance and dignified 
by the importance of the characters. For all these 
reasons the conventions embarrassed him not at all: 
neither those of language, nor of history, nor the 
three famous unities. If they had not existed, he 
might have wasted most of his career to create them 
and to force them on an untrained audience. He de- 
manded a discipline. Left to himself he would have 
evolved another set of rules, but he would have fol- 
lowed them as faithfully and it is doubtful whether 
they would have served his purpose better. 

They might have served it as well. It is conceivable 
that a different set of conventions, perhaps the opposite 
of those which I have enumerated, would produce al- 
most the same effect. Imagine a theatre in which 
every play consists of one or seven acts instead of 
five, in which the action is the history of three days, 
in which the characters, instead of being royal, are 
drawn from the guild of butchers and fishwives. Im- 
agine a philosophy Buddhist instead of Christian and 
subjects drawn from the future instead of the past. 
Imagine a score of changes such as these: after the 
last of them the play might remain essentially the 
same. The minor details would still be settled by con- 
vention; the action would retain its simplicity and 
abstractness, the whole tragedy its dignity, its poetry 
of distance, its quality of being inevitable. The precise 
arbitrary nature of the conventions is a subject for 
insignificant research; the important question is 
whether they exist, for it is only by the existence of 
such concrete traditions and of authors and an audi- 
ence trained in them that the classical theatre becomes 
possible. Matcotm Cow ey. 


(To be concluded.) 


A REVOLUTIONARY FACTORY. 


To go into a Russian factory to-day is like visiting a 
fortress that has just sustained a long and terrible 
siege. No country’s industrial life, it is safe to say, 
ever passed through such battering as Russia endured 
from the outbreak of the world-war to the end of the 
intervention. First came the drain of the great war, 
when the unhealthy expansion of a few war-industries 
was accompanied by the break-down of transport, and 
the stopping of essential imports from abroad. Then 
came the revolution, and the furious effort of the 
capitalist world to destroy the revolution by means of 
invasion, blockade and subsidized counter-revolution. 
Russian industry suffered a thousand wounds during 
the period of civil war and blockade. Over long 
stretches of time factories were cut off from food, 
from fuel, from raw material. The best of the work- 
ers were on one or another of the many fronts, fight- 
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ing in the Red army. The sabotage of the counter- 
revolutionary technicians often added to the general 
confusion and disorganization. When one stops to re- 
flect on what Russia’s economic life has passed 
through, the wonder is not that industry is working 
badly, but rather that it is working at all. Every fac- 
tory that is running in Russia to-day is a monument 
to the courage and devotion of the nucleus of revo- 
lutionary workers who held it together and kept it 
alive during the darkest years of the revolution. 

One of the most interesting of Russia’s revolu- 
tionary factories is the Dynamo plant, which is lo- 
cated some distance outside of Moscow, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a large monastery. One caught a 
glimpse of the spirit of the factory on seeing the 
inscription which some worker had written on the 
wall of the monastery: “The world-revolution has 
begun. Finish it, proletarians of other lands.” 

The manager of the Dynamo plant, Comrade Maxi- 
mov, is a typical “Red director.” He had worked in 
the factory for ten years before the Revolution. He 
joined the Communist party in 1915, at the very height 
of the Tsarist war-time repressions. After the Revo- 
lution he fought against the Poles and in other cam- 
paigns with the Red army; finally returning, after 
being demobilized, to his factory. I found Maximov 
talking with several of the workers near the entrance 
to the factory. He immediately invited me into his 
office; and soon afterwards the chairman of the 
factory-committee, a rugged-looking Lettish worker, 
came in. He had also seen a good deal of service in 
the civil war, and one could readily imagine him lead- 
ing a bayonet-charge against the Whites. 

The two men, both party comrades, took turns in 
telling the story of the factory. Times had been very 
hard in 1919 and 1920, but they had pulled through 
with rare discipline and devotion on the part of the 
workers and unusual loyalty on the part of the engi- 
neer and the commercial director. The latter, an old 
man whose picture hung in the manager’s office, had 
worked so faithfully that he had been given the official 
title of a Hero of Labour. 

After 1920, the situation began to improve. Produc- 
tion in 1920 was only twenty per cent of the pre-war 
figure. This rose to thirty-five per cent in 1921, to 
forty-five per cent in 1922. In 1923 it had jumped to 
seventy-two per cent, and was still going up. The fac- 
tory, which manufactured all kinds of electrical ma- 
chines and parts, was well supplied with orders and 
had raw material for a year and a half. Its chief need 
was new machinery, and this it hoped to import from 
abroad. 

“The best thing of all,” said Maximov, “is that 
since February we have been running without a defi- 
cit. This means that we are no longer a burden to 
the Government, and there is no danger that our appro- 
priations for social activities may be curtailed.” 

The recovery of the Dynamo factory was in itself 
the best concrete answer to the economic wiseacres in 
America and elsewhere who insist that the Russian 
experiment in socialized industry is bound to end in 
failure. No private capital is invested in the factory, 
and not a penny of private profit is drawn from it. 
Its returning prosperity is reflected in steadily increas- 
ing wages for the workers. 

The factory now has social institutions of which 
no one ever thought before the revolution. Attached 
to it are a nursery, a children’s home and a school. 
Russia has no Supreme Court, and the prohibition 
against child-labour is strictly enforced. Adolescents 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age are allowed to 
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divide an eight-hour day between work and _ study. 
A special section of the factory was set aside for the 
training of these young workers. Eighteen workers 
had gone from the plant to the “rabfacs,” or workers’ 
high schools, where they are supported while they 
study by the State and the trade unions. Two more 
had already entered the university. 

Walking through the factory one felt the new spirit 
of fraternity that the Revolution has brought to 
Russia. The old servility and cringing before the 
boss had all disappeared with the going of the Tsar 
and the coming of the Soviet power. The workers 
were free men, and knew it. Comrade Maximov and 
the chairman of the factory-committee had a playful 
tussle with a bright-looking young worker who be- 
longed to the League of Communist Youth. Maximov 
stopped to introduce a girl-worker whose red kerchief 
proclaimed her political faith. She had joined the 
Communist party in 1915, when the idea of a workers’ 
republic seemed a distant dream. 

I asked Maximov to whom the factory had be- 
longed before the revolution. “To a Franco-Belgian 
capitalist company,” he replied. “But they haven’t 
much chance of getting it back, I assure you. The 
workers of Russia have raised the Red flag over the 
Dynamo factory, and it is going to stay there.” 

“Yes,” added the chairman of the factory-committee, 
“we have a really revolutionary factory. Out of our 
nine-hundred workers, one hundred and twenty are 
Communists and forty are members of the League of 
Communist Youth. The Mensheviki and Social 
Revolutionists get no hearing in our factory.” 

At the very end of the visit I was shown one of the 
greatest treasures of the Dynamo plant: a thick red 
book that was being slowly filled with revolutionary 
autographs, The first name in the book, written in 
clear, slanting handwriting, was V. Oulianov (Lenin). 
Other famous names were also there: Bukharin and 
Radek, Kalinin and Zinoviev. Many foreign labour 
delegates had apparently visited the factory, judging 
from the number of signatures in German, French, 
Italian and English. Some one had written out a 
greeting to the Dynamo workers from the workers of 
Detroit and Michigan. The most picturesque of all 
the entries in the book was Bukharin’s. It was dated 
7 November, 1922, and ended with the enthusiastic 
outburst: “Ura. Urd. Uré,” 
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THE REGIONAL NOTE. 

In a recent review in the Freeman, Mr. John Gould 
Fletcher pertinently called attention to the weaknesses 
of what passes for regional literature in America; and, 
to tell the truth, his observations apply almost as well 
in painting, for a glozing sentimentality is character- 
istic of a good many paintings from New Mexico or 
the Northern woods that hang on the line at an Aca- 
demy exhibition. A dislike for the thinness of our 
local colour needs no justification; but it is possible 
that what is needed for a good universal literature is 
a little more regionalism, and a little less of the uni- 
-versality symbolized by national advertising, Ford cars, 
and Childs’ restaurants—which, after all, is little more 
than the local colour of the metropolis. 

In discussions of this kind one is perpetually in 
danger of confusing spiritual universality with mere 
expansion in space; and it is possible that we would 
get our literary bearings a little more quickly if we 
pondered the actual fate of the original provinces 
and regions of the Atlantic seaboard. One is not 
inclined to accept Mr. Fletcher’s notion that the sub- 


mersion of our various local regions was due to lack 
of primitive individuality, or that the uniformity of 
large tracts of the country, like the Mississippi Valley, 
has played any great part. Regionalism wore thin in 
American literature shortly after the Civil War when, 
with the political and industrial expansion of the 
country, the bottom dropped out of local life; so that 
what was left for literature was only a patina of ex- 
perience, falsified by memory. Up to this time there 
had been a substantial development of local culture, 
accompanied by more or less social, political, and even 
industrial autonomy: with the war, America became 
the victim of the same forces that had obliterated, for 
a while, the ancient regions of France, namely: the 
growth of political government ; the conception of men, 
not as members of the community, but as voting-ma- 
chines, cannon-fodder, and taxpayers; the increase 
of centralized political government, with its curb on 
the political regionalism implicit in the doctrine of 
State Rights; and, finally, the passing of free land 
into monopoly. This last change perpetuated the shift- 
less animus of the pioneer, by preventing large num- 
bers of workers, chiefly new immigrants, from having 
any definite stake in the land or any permanent asso- 
ciation with a particular place. 

With our local life blanched and dried up at the 
source, it would have required an exceptionally good 
start for regionalism in America to have kept from 
succumbing to a fatal drabness and spiritual nullity ; 
and rather than have no life at all, our regions were 
forced to live off the few crumbs of culture thrown 
to them from the metropolis. Need one wonder that 
the soil which once nourished the genius of Melville, 
Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne became sour and 
exhausted? Was not the entry of Melville and Whit- 
man into the bureaucracy at the end of the Civil War 
a symbol of spiritual defeat? The forces that had 
saved the political union for the industrialized North 
were at work to crush local activities of every kind; 
and what could the man of letters do but capitulate to 
the powerful monsters that were riding over him, as 
Whitman did; or run away, as Henry James did; or 
sink into silence, like Melville; or, finally, pretend 
that nothing had happened to the “good old days,” 
as the minor impressionists of local colour attempted 
to do? 

That this change had a good effect upon our general 
culture seems to me a rather risky assumption; for 
what, in Mr. Fletcher’s words, is “universal and 
peculiar to the United States as a whole” are only the 
facts that are universal and peculiar to every raw 
country that has for the first time received the imprint 
of the uprooted European—South Africa and South 
America as well as the United States. The effect of 
pauperizing our regions is simply to make one or two 
localities in which cultural activities are carried on in 
robust fashion, New York and Chicago for example, 
serve as a substitute for the rest of the country. If 
America is not a “land of bewildering variety and rich- 
ness of life” it is not because the climate is naturally 
uniform, the soil degraded, and the people blank, but 
because we have persistently sought to make a spurious 
uniformity prevail: we have treated uniformity as a 
momentous ideal. In this matter our literary men, 
from the hack who conducts a syndicate up to our less 
representative authors and dramatists, have accepted 
the dominion of the temporal authority: their mission 
has been to sink the national trade-mark into our 
thoughts, and so provide a suitable spiritual “back- 
ground” to the benign depredations of the political 
State and its cohorts. 
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Our. plight might be a pretty hopeless one were it 
not for the fact that the same conditions have operated 
in Europe during the last century and a half; and the 
reaction against them has already begun to develop. 
Even in France, whose ancient regions were arbitrarily 
cut up into political departments by the First Republic, 
and governed as conquered territories by Napoleon, the 
regionalist movement has been growing manfully, from 
the first manifesto of the ‘“‘Felibrigistes” onwards; with 
the result that at the time when the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed, a representative of the Breton Regionalist 
Union protested that the central Government had for- 
gotten to extend to Brittany the rights of a small 
nation! Indeed, a good deal of what seems merely 
cantankerous nationalism in Europe has at the root a 
perfectly sane regionalism which is manifesting itself 
through the revival of local arts, regional centres of 
culture, and regional industries: in short, it is a chal- 
lenge to the cultural and financial domination of the 
“national” capital. 

It seems to me that literature and culture generally 
could profit a little, perhaps, from a similar growth of 
local life in the devastated regions of America; for if 
the region could become once more an economic and 
social unit, literature would not succumb so easily to 
the tourist’s silly desire for local colour and “quaint- 
ness.” With regard to our American situation, I 
should like permission to cite the friendly words of an 
Irish poet, who himself has done not a little to rehabili- 
tate the economic life of the Irish country-side. He 
says: 

The poets and writers in Ireland have always taken part in 
Irish political movements, indeed a great national revival in 
the middle of the last century was mainly created by poets 
like Thomas Davis and Duffy. I think this was possible, and 
indeed natural, because Ireland is a small country and its 
problems not too complicated for the artist or poet to under- 
stand. It is difficult, 1 think, in America for the poet to 
play the same part because of the gigantic character of your 
organizations and the difficulty of the artist in grasping their 
essentials and structure sufficiently to enable him to be really 
illuminating. He must, if he wishes people to believe in his 
heaven, convince them also that he understands the earth, and 
your earth is very big. What I think you need over there is 
to interest the biggest men in State problems, and to realize that 
the greatest political career is possible in Colorado, let us say, 
and that Congress and Washington do not really offer so many 
opportunities to the man of social imagination as a single 
State which he might influence profoundly during a lifetime. 
If a man works in a comparatively small area he can, in 
Whitman’s sense, ‘convince by his presence.’ If he concen- 
trates on power in Washington he can only influence by legis- 
lative regulation and formula. The bigger the organization 
the more difficult it is to be human. 


Here, I believe, is the case for regionalism in a nut- 
shell. The unwieldiness of our great empires and vast 
industrial undertakings has become a commonplace; 
some day we may learn to scale these enterprises down 
a little; and as we did so, and created a smaller frame- 
work for social life, the artist in America would pos- 
sibly find an opportunity to produce as deeply authen- 
tic, imaginative work as Mr. W. B. Yeats has done in 
Ireland, or Knut Hamsun in Norway, or, for that 
matter, Herman Melville in Massachusetts and its wide 
waters. Psychologists tell us that a young infant is 
bewildered by a large crib and is spiritually comfortable 
only in a small one. Perhaps this observation applies 
in another way to adults; and in order to have 
poise and serenity we must declare a limit to the 
ground we would cover and cultivate. If the artist 
must choose between distance and depth, he will choose 
depth; and he who writes for the pleasure of his 


neighbours, as the Athenian playwrights did, may 
presently find himself speaking to the world. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


THE MAIDEN DEW. 
THERE was at Ludimier, near the river Black Dunajec, a 
monastery of Cistercian Brothers. It was the wojewoda, 
Ivo Cedro, who established it; and when he did so, a little 
devil peeped over his shoulder. One could see it even on 
his picture hanging behind the altar in the church. 

In the monastery was a certain young monk, named 
Augustin. He was most ardent in his faith, and very 
severe with pagans. The peasants in that country were 
full of sin, and if anyone called to them, “May Jesus 
Christ be praised!” they would answer, “Praise him your- 
self, if you have time to spare.” So, one day, Brother 
Augustin said to the abbot, “Reverend father, I shall go 
out and convert these people.” 

“But where?” asked the abbot, stroking his stomach. 
He had just had a nice salmon for supper. 

“Up in the mountains.” Brother Augustin pointed from 
the Maryanski hills up to the great Tatra. 

“Pooh!” shouted the abbot. “Brother Paul and Brother 
Jacob went there and they never came back. We do not 
even know, may the Lord give light to their souls, where 
their unburied bodies lie. Wolves ate them or robbers 
killed them. They may even have suffered a martyr’s 
death, and the monastery might have become famous for 
ever through them. Already the Dominicans reproach us 
for not producing enough saints. Whom would you con- 
vert out there? Those robber-mountaineers, among whom 
we can hardly live? I can not complain: there are game, 
deer, hares, stags; there are mushrooms, berries, martens, 
and lapwings’ eggs for Lent; there——there are——. But 
people! Let the devil convert them! It is hard enough 
to live with them, the thieves! Thank God, they have 
never dared to rob the monastery yet. By St. Kunegunda 
and St. Remigeus our protector! Better to leave the 
church to God’s care and the monastery to owls and 
crows! Szczyrzyc is a nice place i 

“QO, it is not right to speak thus, it is not, reverend 
father!” cried Brother Augustin. “The more difficult the 
task, the greater the glory. Let me go, reverend father. 
I feel God’s voice calling me and the spirit is stirring 
within me.” 

Finally the abbot permitted him to go. He dared not 
disobey God’s voice, but he tried to justify himself before 
the sacristan: “He told me that the spirit is moving within 
him.” 

“Perhaps so,’ answered the sacristan. “Yes, I dare 
say it is. But I don’t know. In my time, it was called by 
a different name.” 

One morning in May, with the rising of the sun, when 
the air was fresh and laden with the scent of blossoms, 
Brother Augustin went forth from the monastery-gate. 
He carried nothing in his hands wherewith to defend him- 
self, nor was he even followed by one of the coarse- 
haired dogs which the monks bred. He went forth serene 
under the protection of the Providence that inspired him. 

He crossed the Dunajec, and followed the rocks in the 
direction of the second fork in the river. The forest be- 
gan a little farther on. There were a few settlements in 
it. Singing hymns, with a scapulary on his breast and a 
rosary in his hands, Brother Augustin proceeded on his 
mission to convert the heathen. 

Terrible beasts crossed his path, wolves, wild boars of 
enormous size, bears as big as cows; but he passed them 
safely through faith. For half a day he walked through 
the forest without meeting a soul. But just at noon he 
heard the clap of hands and a woman’s voice singing. He 
rejoiced. He thirsted to begin his holy task; besides, he 
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was already longing for the sight of human beings. He 
walked in the direction of the voice. 

Already he heard quite plainly the words: “T’ll go, I'll 
go on the river to-night!” 

Among the trees he saw a meadow in which were 
several barns surrounded by an embankment, behind which 
were flower-beds. 
with oats, cabbages and other crops which looked fresh 
and green. A young girl of about seventeen years was 
kneeling by the stream, washing shirts and beating them 
with a wooden stick.. Several of them were stretched 
on the shore in the sun. She wore a white linen hand- 
kerchief bound under her chin, an open blouse showing 
her young breasts, and a linen skirt tucked up to her 
knees. Her sleeves were rolled up above her elbows. 

The priest emerged from the trees. At the sight of him 
the girl got up quickly and raised the stick ready to strike 
him. 

“May Jesus Christ be praised!” cried the priest, and in- 
voluntarily his eyes lingered on the open blouse. 

“What do you want?” shouted the girl sharply. 

“T praise God.” 

“God?” The girl looked at the monk and lowered her 
arm. “He is not harmful, and he is handsome,” she 
thought. 

“But what do you want?” she asked more softly. 

“I bring God.” 

“God does not need you to bring him. If he wishes, 
he will come himself.” 

The priest approached the girl who, seeing his slender 
figure, regarded him with kind pity rather than fear. 

“Who are you? Where do you come from? Do you 
want something to eat?” 

“T ate berries in the forest and I brought cheese and 
bread with me. May God reward you. I come from the 
monastery at Ludimier, bringing the true God.” 

“T have told you already that God. does not need you 
to bring him. So, you are from the monastery? I know. 
You can not go with girls nor have a wife. Yes, I have 
heard about that.” 

“O no——no——” 

“Poor thing! How could you stand living without 
love? Perhaps it was just on that account that you ran 
away?” 

The priest was offended, but restrained himself. 

“OQ young pagan,” he said meekly, “he who gives his 
whole life to the Lord God, his holy Son and his Mother, 
the holy Virgin Mary, can not know any other kind of 
love.” 

“What you say sounds very queer,” said the young girl; 
“you can easily confuse me. What sort of a God is this 
who has a son? And this Mary, or whatever her name is 
—she wasn’t married then? So they had the son to- 
gether? Well?” 

“T shall explain everything to you, young pagan,” said 
Brother Augustin. “What is your name?” 

“My name? Dew. But people call me Little Dew.” 

“Dew 2?” 

“Ves, I am named after the dew.” 

“Then listen, Little Dew, my child—” the priest began. 

“Your child? But you are only a child yourself. I 
don’t think you are much older than I am.” 

Brother Augustin approached the stream and sat on a 
stone. 

“Are you tired?” asked Little Dew. 

“I walked a long way.” 

“Then rest a little. But you are not hungry, are you?” 

“No, but listen, Little Dew, my child in Christ. What 
do you believe in?” 

“Me? What could I believe in? The Weather and the 
Mischief, the Verdant Goddess, and the Goddess of 
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Flowers, of Plague, of Showers, of Hail and Thunder. 
O, there are enough different gods, but above them all is 
Time.” 

“By God’s name!” cried Brother Augustin. “So you 
are a true pagan!” He started to cross himself as though 
to send away the devil. 

“What are you doing?” asked the girl in surprise. “Why 
do you swing your hands so fast >” 

“I am crossing myself in God’s name, to drive the devil 
from me and from you. Did you really never hear about 
the Christian God?” 

“Which is he?” 

“He who rewards the good and punishes the evil. He 
whom one must praise and ask him——’ 

“Does he always give?” 

Brother Augustin thought a while, then answered: 
“According to his will.” 

“I usually ask only when I know it is not in vain.” 

“He who created heaven and hell.” 

“T know heaven; but hell ?” 

“Where burn the souls of people damned for ever!” 

“Who are those people damned for ever?” 

“Those who do not worship him.” 

“Is that so? Then your God likes to take revenge. 
Well, but what is to be done to obtain his grace?” 

“It is necessary to give up all the vanities of life.” 

“Which are they?” ; 

“Those created by the devil.” 

“The devil? Still, he is always nearer to man.” 

Brother Augustin sighed to himself. “They have heard 
of the devil here before they heard of God.” Then aloud 
he said, “One must for the love of God give up all earthly 
pleasures.” 

“What! Iam to give up dancing because of some god? 
Why, our gods are ready to dance with us themselves.” 

“One must mortify the body, fast, flagellate, wear hair- 
cloth, sleep on the bare ground.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, much shocked. ‘I don’t want even 
to hear about such a god!” 

Brother Augustin paused and thought. 
a very hardened pagan. She has no idea of the holy 
Catholic religion. To convert and save this soul is my 
duty. But it is first necessary to learn in detail all her 
mistakes and heresies.” He asked, “What are your gods?” 

“My gods,” replied the girl, “are not like yours at all. 
They do not demand that one should give up everything. 
If you only give them a little honey and bread, and a 
green wreath, or flowers to hang up, and light a bonfire, 
they are quite satisfied. But the best of them all is the 
Verdant Goddess.” Half singing, half talking, she con- 
tinued, “The Verdant Goddess walks through the meadows, 
through the green grass and the forests, through the 
waters and the mountains. It is she who sows for us the 
new flowers, plants, green herbs and leafy trees. She 
likes to wear a wreath of flowers, and clothe herself in 
fleecy clouds. You will see her in the sunshine in the 
Great and Little May, when she wanders through the 
fields. Girls with garlands in the moonlight, they raise 
to her an altar out of flowers and red berries in the great 
feast of the Green Goddess. Flowers, moonshine and 
big fires. All the people dance around the fire in that 
warm bright night of May. They sing around the fire. 
But those who are still maidens make a separate smaller 
circle and sing like this: 


“She must be 


‘Verdant Goddess, 

Our beloved Goddess, 
Touch our little breasts. 
Touch our eyes and cheeks. 
Goddess, our beloved, 

We are worthy still 

Of your hand that sows 
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Flowers on the earth. 

We have never yet 

Shared our bed with man. 
We are still as pure 

As white snow; as dew 
We have still the bloom 
Painted like a rose. 
Goddess, our beloved 
Goddess, it is your day!’ 


“While they sing, the boys creep behind the bushes and 
suddenly rush out towards them. The girls flee into the 
forest. They try to escape, the boys in pursuit. Some of 
the boys seize fiery branches and run with them. All the 
forest is full of shrieking laughter, noise and fires. Such 
is the day of the Green Goddess! The girls who fail to 
escape belong to the boys who happen to catch them. But 
there are very few who really try to run away. Such is 
the great feast of our Verdant Goddess at the full moon 
in the forest. The night of love, holy night——” 

Brother Augustin listened, quite enthralled. He was 
so young and had never comprehended God’s world until 
now. He listened and was dazzled. “The night of love 
—holy night,” he repeated. 

“Do you know what?” said the girl. “You shall help 
me to stretch my shirts on the grass. I'll give you your 
lunch for it. But stretch them a little higher up, not so 
close to the stream.” 

He hardly noticed when she gave him a couple of damp 
shirts, and without realizing what he was doing, he 
started to stretch them on the grass. His heart was beat- 
ing, his hands were trembling, and the words “The night 
of love, holy night” still rang in his ears. 

“Do you know, this little shirt, with the lace around the 
neck, this is for the feast. Only those who are still 
maidens may wear such a shirt.” 

“You are a maiden then?” the priest cried involuntarily. 

“Of course, I am a maiden!” 

“And you washed this shirt for the holy night of love?” 

“Yes, for the first time. I wove the linen and sewed it 
myself. That’s the custom. When a girl is fifteen, she is 
given a shirt like this to sew and to wash. But not before.” 

“So you are only fifteen?” 

“Yes, this summer I am fifteen.” 

“And you are a maiden yet?” 

“But why do you wonder so much? Perhaps you are 
still a youth. However you look quite a man already.” 

The priest felt hot, but the big blue eyes of Little Dew, 
full of sparkling light, looked at him with a bold, naive, 
inquiring laughter. 

“Well, we have done our work nicely. The sun is 
awfully warm. Let’s go and lie down in the shade.” 

The priest stood up and straightened himself. 

“Come, let’s lie under that maple tree.” 

The priest followed. Something had bewitched him. 
He lay down on the grass. The girl started to play with 
his rosary, next his scapulary, then she took off first one, 
then the other, and he did not defend himself at all, not 
at all. 

Then she played with his curly youthful beard and his 
soft dark hair. 

“You are handsome,’ she said, and her breath came 
quickly. “Handsome,” she repeated, and two slender, 
strong arms encircled Brother Augustin’s neck. 


Not long after that, the Christians had to think of leav- 
ing Ludimier. Robbers had started to take their cattle 
from their pastures and to burn their barns. Like demons 
they appeared from the dark forest and robbed, burned 
and destroyed everything around the ‘monastery. They 
-robbed not only by night, but even in broad daylight. 

One day the father abbot was standing on the monastery 
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walls, watching the robbers who were trying to drive away 
the herdsmen. Suddenly he cried: 

“Good gracious! Look there, brothers! Can you see 
that tall peasant in front, wearing the coat with the fur 
turned out, with a big stick in his hand? And beside him 
a young girl, also with a stick? By Saint Kunegunda and 
Saint Remigeus our protector! my eyes do not deceive me. 
It is Brother Augustin, whom we took for a martyr!” 

And the sacristan murmured: “It moved in him... it 
moved... it moved...” * 

Soon atfer, the persecuted brethren left for Szcezyrzyc. 

KAZIMIERZ TETMAJER. 


(Translated from the Polish by Stanislava Piotrowska.) 


AN UP-STATE ANTHOLOGY. 
Ill. 


A MONTH or so ago I awoke one morning with the sound 


of oratory in my ears; long rolling sentences up-tilted at 
the end, a declamatory voice overburdened at once with 
ardour and with self-consciousness. The evidence was 
unmistakable, and at the same time unbelievable; not ex- 
actly the sort of thing that one expects to hear outside a 
farmhouse-window at any hour of the day. 

After I had meandered for a while from one impossible 
explanation to another, I pulled myself together and 
crossed over. to the window. I approached the opening 
furtively, in a sidelong fashion, but I might just as well 
have spared myself this trouble. The speaker was in no 
mood to be disturbed by any minor intrusion, A short 
fifty yards away, beneath a lean crab-apple tree, I saw 
the spare figure of a man, pitched slightly forward, taut 
with earnestness, revolving slowly above an imaginary 
audience. In his hand was an open book, and his gestures 
were the familiar ones of the descending fist and the 
thrusting finger. I watched him for a while, and presently 
his manner took its effect upon me; I could not make 
out his words, and yet his intonation and his gestures 
spoke quite clearly in terms of “dearly beloved,” “now, 
my brethren,” “firstly, secondly and thirdly.” I had identi- 
fied the orator as the expected guest of my next-door 
neighbour, a young student of divinity who looked for- 
ward to a double wedding for himself, with the church of 
my neighbour’s profession and the eldest daughter of my 
neighbour’s house. 

In spite of all the temptations of the modern world, this 
neighbouring family has kept strictly to the paths of 
righteousness. Twice each week the moving-picture show 
empties most of the houses of the village, but the Hooks 
do not join in the pilgrimages of the worldlings to the 
near-by town. They stay close at home, and Daughter 
Sadie sits thinking and sewing and storing away one 
thought after another in her hope-chest. On the wall 
above her, as she works, there hangs an illuminated ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer, and beside it a coloured print 
of a building in pseudo-classical style, hovered over by 
angels and denominated “The Holy City.” When Sadie 
finds time for profane matters, Tupper’s “Proverbs” and 
Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” are always handy on the sitting- 
room table. 

If Sadie takes after her grandmother, as the neigh- 
bours say she does, there may yet be great experiences in 
store for her. Grandmother Hook departed this life many 
years ago, but the village has not forgotten that she once 
saw Christ walking in the garden beside the house. The 
village was not allowed to forget; the family gathered 
funds and raised a chapel on the spot, and thereafter for 
many years there were weekly services in the little church, 
and annual baptizings in the river, a long stone’s-throw 


away. Before Sadie was old enough to teach in Sunday- 


school, the chapel fell in, and the wreckage went the way 
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of the kitchen stove; but the strength of Grandma Hook’s 
high calling still goes with all the Hooks as they drive 
across the fields to church, once on Wednesdays and twice 
on Sundays, doing the will of the Lord. 

When I say that all the family goes forth in this 
fashion, on Wednesdays and on Sundays, I am guilty of a 
slight inaccuracy. The member of the household with 
whom I am best acquainted is Uncle William Gifford, 
and the very foundation and essence of our friendship is 
a rheumatic affliction which keeps Uncle Gifford at home 
and accessible to me, when the other folks are abroad upon 
their mission. In certain matters, Uncle Gifford has a 
conscience as exacting as Sadie’s own; for example, he 
says that some people think that they can measure off 
stove-wood just with their eye, but he doesn’t believe it; 
he has to use a marking-stick, and then sometimes he saws 
“slaunch-ways” and gets the block too long on one side. 
The pile of wood in the back yard gives evidence that he 
never goes far wrong, but in the presence of this reveal- 
ing woodpile, I have often been led to speculate upon the 
nature of the infirmity which permits Uncle Gifford to do 
so much hard work on week-days, and yet so completely 
incapacitates him for church-going on Sundays. 

Upon the Sabbath afternoon when the Irish Catholics of 
the village gathered in the meadow behind Mary Latham’s 
house, and drew me out of doors with the sound of their 
godless revelry, I turned in at the Hooks’ front gate, in 
the expectation that Uncle Gifford’s rheumatism would 
have separated him, as usual, from a family that should 
by now have started off to evening service. The sound 
of those Irish tunes must have been an agony in the ears 
of the Hooks; or so I thought, as I advanced to the open 
door, with the music of the accordion still in my ears. 
I knocked, and then all at once I caught a new and as- 
tonishing sound from the upper story of the house. Some 
one was playing dance-music on a violin; not an Irish 
jig, but an old tune handed down from the day of the 
barn-dance; and along with the music there came the 
steady tap-tapping of an attentive foot. I regretted my 
knock, and thought for the moment that it had not been 
heard; but after an interval the player came to himself, 
and broke off suddenly in the middle of a measure. Then, 
with some preliminary scraping and shuffling, Uncle 
William showed a self-conscious face at the head of the 
stairway. “The folks was away,’ he said, “an’ I just 
thought I’d make a little noise. Don’t you want to come 
in?” I did want to come in; I had never wanted to so 
much; but I knew that I would bring a great embarrass- 
ment with me, and I turned away again, leaving the Irish 
meadow-music to do its work upon the spirit of Uncle 
Gifford. Gyan Rs 


THE WIVES OF KING SOLOMON. 

VI. IN THE HOUR OF GREAT MISFORTUNE. 
Ir was on the day when David fled before Absalom, his 
son, who had declared himself king in Hebron. With his 
entire household, all his wives and children, all his slaves 
and servitors, David left Jerusalem. Ten concubines 
only did he leave behind him that they might guard the 
palace. 

They ‘all travelled afoot. With bare feet and shrouded 
head the old King walked, and tears streamed from 
his eyes. And whoever beheld him could no longer 
restrain himself, and soon all were giving vent to loud 
weeping. 

Solomon, too, was among those journeying with David; 
he and his five wives. With head bowed under the weight 
of heavy thoughts he walked. For even at that time, his 
father the King had already promised his mother Bath- 
sheba that her son Solomon should sit upon his father’s 
throne and rule after him. And Solomon had regarded 


himself as the coming king, and had seen himself as lord 


What would become of his 
dreams now? What would be the outcome of all his 
visions? How could his father bequeath him the 
heritage that was no longer his? How could he 
seat him on the throne which Absalom already pos- 
sessed? 

And Solomon reproached himself bitterly. How 
was it that he, the shrewd, had not foreseen Absalom’s 


over peoples and countries. 


plans? How was it that he had not noticed the grow- 
ing danger? Where had his eyes been, and where his 
mind ? 


And as he walked over the hard roads along the River 
Kedron, under the burden of grave self-reproach and sur- 
rounded by much weeping, his eyes fell upon a young 
girl who was weeping more bitterly and more violently 
than all others. Slim and delicate was she, and through 
her poor raiment the lines of her slender form were 
clearly seen. Her beautiful frail hands were clasped 
above her head, and her lovely oval face was raised to 
heaven as if in prayer and in despair, and great hot tears 
rolled from her blue eyes. 

“Who is she?” asked Solomon of one of his followers, 
and for the moment he forgot his sorrows and his re- 
proaches. And he was told that she was one from among 
the people, who was attached to David; one of his de- 
voted subjects who was ready to remain faithful to David’s 
house to the end. 

As Solomon journeyed on he did not take his eyes from 
her. He thought of nothing else, and naught that was 
happening round about him disturbed him. At times 
he would glance down to guide his steps lest he 
stumble over stones and stumps that lay in his way. 
Then once more he would fasten his gaze upon her lovely, 
delicate face whose beauty was enhanced by its genuine 
expression of deep grief, and upon the fine lines of her 
body that betokened great distress. 

When darkness fell he was vexed that he could no 
longer see her, but the slim shadowy figure awakened 
in him a great unrest. 

And when.all had gone to repose he went in. mad 
impatience to the River Kedron and bathed in its waters. 
But as he lay on the shore in the dense shrubbery, he 
heard her weary, despairing sobs and distinctly felt and 
saw before him her frail, sorrowful figure. 

Thereupon he suddenly turned to his followers and 
said, “Bring the strange mourner to me that I may com- 
fort her.” 

And when he brought her before his first wife Avia as _ 
his new concubine, Avia could not believe her eyes nor 
her ears. In great wonder and surprise she said, “Desire 
and lust do not leave man even in his hour of greatest 
misfortune.” 

Davin PINsKI. 


(Translated from the Yiddish by Anna K. Pinski.) 


THE THEATRE. 
THE VIEUX COLOMBIER. 


In America, the name of Jacques Copeau is more gen- 
erally known than any other in connexion with the 
modern French theatre-movement. Among the reasons 
for this are the sojourn of the company of the Vieux 
Colombier in New York during the war and the 
stability and resourcefulness of the Vieux Colombier 
itself, since its re-establishment in Paris after the 
war. Of the different theatrical experiments in Paris, 
Copeau’s is the only one which has resulted in a com- 
pletely modern, self-dependent institution, with definite 
ideals and traditions, the immediate practical mechan- 
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ism for carrying these ideals into effect, and a general 
air of solidity and permanence—all under the guidance 
of a single individual. Few are the progressive 
organizations, indeed, which can claim that unity and 
clarity of system which are usually the virtues of the 
conservative and long-established. The Vieux Colom- 
bier, though hampered for space, has everything to 
give it that inner sufficiency which the permanent 
institution demands. The courtyard adjoining the 
theatre contains not only the regular administrative 
offices ; records-rooms with manuscripts, brochures, and 
photographs; and a highly-organized publicity-depart- 
ment—but a studio for painting scenery; a workshop 
for constructing sets, furniture, and other properties ; 
and rooms for designing, making, fitting, dyeing and 
painting costumes and masks. Below the foyer of 
the theatre is a forge for iron work, and a store con- 
taining all sorts of electrical supplies. The foyer itself 
is equipped not only with an adequate vestiaire (rare in 
Paris), but with cabinets, shelves and booths for the 
display of the Vieux Colombier’s literature and the 
publications of Gaston Gallimard. This alliance of 
Copeau with Gallimard, director of the activities 
centring in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, is an essen- 
tial element in the strength of the organization, since 
the plays of the theatre and all its carefully-planned 
bulletins and programmes are published by the allied 
firm. The concerts organized by the Revue Musicale, 
an associated project, are in turn given in the theatre 
of the Vieux Colombier. Next door to the theatre is 
the Restaurant du Vieux Colombier, and this completes 
the chain of equipment on the premises. Formerly, the 
school of the Vieux Colombier was housed in the 
same building, but it has been forced out by lack of 
space. It is now at an address not far distant. 

Thus there is no activity connected with theatrical 
producing which is not represented in the organization 
of the Vieux Colombier. Playing, rehearsing, organ- 
izing new companies; teaching children, educating the 
public; making scenery and costumes; equipping, im- 
proving and renovating the theatre; printing and pub- 
lishing; even eating and drinking—all are taken care 
of from within. Furthermore, Copeau created his own 
form of stage. The house is small, without a bal- 
cony, and seats about 360. At the back, on small 
raised platforms, are loose chairs priced at only three 
francs each. The grade of the house makes the stage 
easily visible, though the crowding of chairs prevents 
complete comfort. From this simple and fairly prac- 
tical house one views Copeau’s stage. It is made of 
stone, and guaranteed against that bane of small 
theatres, the creaking board. There is a forestage with 
three sets of curved steps leading up to the level of the 
main stage. Entrances to the forestage are made from 
a door at one side, or from either side of the draperies 
which are hung at the regular curtain-line. Devices on 
these hangings loop them up at the sides simultaneously 
with the descent of the curtain when the entrances are 
to be used in the succeeding scene. From the fore- 
stage a trapdoor leads to the space below the stage, 
and affords another means of entrance and exit. On 
the stage proper there is a permanent setting, 
simply a few pieces: a wall, an arch, a stairway 
leading up to a balcony which runs across the stage 
at a higher level, and another stairway which leads 
to the space below the stage. These elements may be 
used or concealed as the action requires. They are 
all in the pervading shade of cream-grey which may 
be lighted to take on any colour. which the occasion 
demands. Other specially-constructed pieces, dra- 
peries, and properties, used in connexion with this 


general equipment, make practically any combination 
possible. Copeau has been accused of making his stage 
too severe. Even if that were true, it would be only 
a wholesome reaction against the antiquated realisms 
and cluttered elegances of the ordinary Paris theatre. 
But I do not find his stage cold or barren. It is the 
only one I know where the architectural background 
throws the actors always into plastic relief ; and where 
the atmosphere of an intimate interior, a desert, an em- 
peror’s court, a delicate boudoir, or a witch’s cave, can 
be created with so little apparent forcing of the mate- 
rials employed. Some one said of a certain play at 
the Vieux Colombier that the mise en scéne was as 
carefully regulated as is every detail of a ballet, and 
that it had at the same time the apparent spontaneity 
of a totally impromptu arrangement. That is exactly 
what I should say of the carefully-designed yet never 
laborious mounting of plays at the Vieux Colombier. 

Next to the feeling for architecture evident in the 
construction of such a stage, the most important ele- 
ment in the mechanical equipment of the Vieux Colom- 
bier is its system of lighting. Behind both the outer 
and inner proscenium arches are concealed lanterns 
which play upon the main stage. The forestage and 
certain parts of the stage proper are lighted by lan- 
terns hung at the junction of arches in the ceiling of 
the house, on each side near the proscenium. There 
is no attempt to conceal these: they form part of the 
decorative scheme of the house. They are worked 
on pulleys so that they may be turned up or down 
and from side to side, and their coloured gelatins 
shifted at will. These units are reinforced, of course, 
by flood- and bunch-lights and a single border used 
back stage. Simple as the mechanism is, it is capable 
of producing the most varied and impressive effects. 

Of course the Vieux Colombier wants to enlarge its 
plant. The crowding of actors and equipment grows 
more serious yearly. The house is too small to accom- 
modate the audiences which the theatre commands; 
and Copeau has no snobbish notions about appealing 
to a small and special group: he wants to reach the 
widest public possible. I hope, however, that the 
enlargement of material equipment will not destroy 
that institutional unity which has given the Vieux 
Colombier its distinctive character and its greatest 
reason’ for existence. 

Copeau is the reformer, the leader, the teacher. He 
has always been very much interested in the school 
that he has built up in connexion with the theatre, 
where courses of lectures are given for the public. 
For his players he has conferences to study the text 
of plays and develop a general interpretative grasp of 
their subject-matter. The institution possesses two of 
these full-fledged companies ; one playing at home, and 
the other on the numerous outside tours of the Vieux 
Colombier. There is, further, a group of young peo- 
ple who take minor parts in the plays, and are asso- 
ciated with the theatre for the purpose of absorbing 
certain details of acting. But the most vital interest 
of Copeau is in the children of the school, who, under 
the direction of Suzanne Bing, take various physical 
exercises, receive dancing and other instruction, but 
seldom act. This is where Copeau the reformer sees 
the working out of his ideals in the future. Indeed, 
he would have begun with the school instead of the 
theatre and only arrived at production after years of 
teaching, if such a method had been financially possible. 

In its repertoire, the Vieux Colombier is often ac- 
cused of being a petite chapelle. From the point of 
view of certain innovators who expect every pro- 
gressive organization to be revolutionary, and from 
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that of a considerable body of young writers, this accu- 
sation is justifiable. The foundation of the repertoire 
is in the classics. Sometimes plays are reproduced at 
the Vieux Colombier after being created elsewhere, 
after they have given evidence of possessing classic 
worth or marking some important step in the develop- 
ment of the drama. At intervals entirely new plays 
are created. The interpretation is sometimes detached, 
scholarly, cultivated, rather than living. This is not 
a rule, however. An intensely moving performance 
is the Vieux Colombier’s dramatic version of Dos- 
toievsky’s “The Brothers Karamazov.” It has that 
rare quality in dramatizations: a directness which gives 
no impression that the original has been twisted out 
of its proper form or made superficial and obvious 
for the sake of dramatic structure. The Feodor of 
this production was Louis Jouvet, Copeau’s most im- 
portant assistant, now gone to be, like Pitoev, a 
metteur en scene for Hébertot at the Champs Elysees. 
His was a remarkable characterization; too intensely 
naturalistic, perhaps, in senility and sensuality. Copeau 
himself contributes in the part of Ivan the most per- 
fect living creation of character that I have seen at the 
Vieux Colombier. The sombre sordidness, the long 
repressions breaking into madness at the end, all the 
complexities of Dostoievsky’s characterization are in- 
herent in the portrayal. The Vieux Colombier’s most 
competent actress, Valentine Tessier, is at her best in 
the volatile, physically appealing, and really pagan 
Groutchenka. The settings represent the very best 
modern selective form of naturalism. 

One of the pieces most continuously played at the 
Vieux Colombier is a translation of Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night.” It is simply and charmingly staged. 
The comic episodes are effectively managed in regard 
to both staging and dramatic direction, although the 
comedy loses by having Malvolio played in the same 
slap-stick manner used in the other more purely bur- 
lesque réles. This whole presentation, in spite of its 
vivacity and charm, does not somehow command any 
vital romantic interest. The production of André 
Gide’s “Saul” was one of the important achievements 
of the Vieux Colombier in recent years, although the 
play exerted no unified emotional force upon its audi- 
ences. As a production it was impressive. The scenes 
in the palace were done with solid grey walls and lofty 
crimson draperies. Here the upper platform running 
across stage at the back was particularly useful for 
effective entrances and the placing of detached royal 
attendants. The scene in the cavern, played in semi- 
obscurity, with swirls of grey drapery reaching up to 
indefinable heights and the crouching figure of the 
Witch of Endor lighted by the glow of her priestly 
fires, is as interesting a realization of that phase of 
the supernatural as I remember anywhere. Copeau’s 
Saul in robes and crown of exaggerated grandeur was 
an impressive figure. His creation of the violent yet 
decadent king (the plot is based on the theme of 
Saul’s infatuation for the boy David) is of heroic 
proportions. Yet the play does not always live. One 
seems often to feel the mechanical propelling of 
automatons through well-known situations. The 
demons are treated in the modern sophisticated man- 
ner. But the play as a whole suggests a child’s drama- 
tization of a Bible story. 

It is apparently growing into a tradition at the Vieux 
Colombier to close the season with a comedy of a 
style which is coming to be associated with the reper- 
toire and methods of this theatre. The present year’s 
closing play was “Bastos le Hardi,” by Léon Régis 
and Francois de Veynes. The plot, concerning a 


simple, gentle and unassertive bourgeois thrust into 
a kingship by a prime minister, and his development 
into a bold ruler through his desire to strut in the 
presence of a fascinating countess of the court, pro- 
ceeds with ease through political satire to comedy of 
character. It is measured, elegant, comic in the truly 
classic sense. In it we see the comic spirit of the 
Vieux Colombier at its best. The comedies are set 
with the solidity, taste and discretion that we have 
learned to expect from the Vieux Colombier. 

More obviously a triumph of mise en scéne is the 
recent creation of Gozzi’s dainty, sardonic chinoiserie, 
“La Princesse Turandot.” The staging is beautiful 
in colour and composition. Chinese roses and blues 
are used without ever becoming cheaply Oriental or 
insipid. The opening scene is an exterior, with the 
walls and arches of the palace shown in a soft roseate 
light, brilliant blue conventional tree-branches at right 
and left, and the heads of the unfortunate suitors im- 
paled on the wall above. In the court-scene, high red 
curtains on the sides, an orange alcove for the great 
black throne, and the attendants contribute delicately- 
composed elements of colour and plastic effect. Into 
the elaborate ceremonials of the Chinese Imperial 
court are introduced the vivacious grotesqueries of the 
Italian commedia dell’arte. There is an effect both 
bizarre and powerful in the strange high cackling and 
frantic leaping of the white-clad eunuchs under the 
lash of Harlequin. The lovely and occidentally-sweet 
Italian tunes of the eighteenth century are used as a 
background for much of the action, which is executed 
in a rhythm governed strictly by this musical accom- 
paniment. All the delicate artificiality of the story 
is emphasized by the acting, which is in the manner 
of measured mock-violence. The resourcefulness of 
the organization in executing all its own scenery and 
costumes, and drawing upon the school for ensemble- 
groups; the scholarly thoroughness and sound artistry 
used in presentations like “The Princess Turandot”— 
these are examples of the best results produced by 
the Vieux Colombier as an institution. In this 
stability and in the organization of its resources 
toward an idealistic aim, lies an important aspect of 
the Vieux Colombier too often lost sight of in prais- 
ing or decrying the dramatic theories and _ stage- 
methods of the director. 

FLORENCE GILLIAM. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


LIES ABOUT THE FIGHT. 


Sirs: In regard to certain lies about the recent fight between 
Dempsey and Firpo: 

1. That the seating-arrangements were admirable. : 

I paid $27.50 for a ringside-seat. With several thousand 
others I was directed into the bleachers. There a thick 
queue dragged by inches through the aisles, finding it all but 
impossible to move either forward or backward. The ushers 
appeared to know nothing about the various sections. It was 
three-quarters of an hour from the time I entered the ball- 
park to the time I got my seat. A friend, whose ringside- 
seat was numbered next to mine, was shunted to the opposite 
side of the park. When I looked back, the queue of ringside 
seat-holders was still milling about in the bleachers, 

2. That everybody got the seat he was entitled to. 

Men in my sight and hearing bribed ushers with five-dollar 
bills to lead them from seats where a Texas leaguer would 
land to seats close to second-base near where the ring was 
pitched. Certain of these men retained their new seats. 
Others of them were kicked out; while still others never did 
get a seat, but were forced to remain in the aisles. 

3. That everybody could see the fight. 

Men who sat on pine seats within forty-five rows of the 
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ring could not see the preliminaries unless the men in front 


of them took off their hats. The seats on the field were not 
banked. Hardly had the main bout begun when thousands 
of excited men jumped up on the seats. Others jumped up 
on the backs of the seats. Benches everywhere began top- 
pling over, tumbling their occupants tothe ground. A picture 
ef greater confusion and danger I never saw. One man near 
me, who paid $75.00 to. a speculator for a seat, told me that 
he saw nothing of the main bout because his bench had 
been upset, and he could not look over the heads of men 
who were standing on backs of benches in front of him. 

4. That it was a great fight. 

I have seen most of the champions since Corbett, and in 
my opinion there was no science in the bout. It was an ex- 
hibition of great speed, awareness, and punching-power on 
Bempsey’s part, and of considerable slowness, unawareness, 
and punching-power on Firpo’s part. I did not see one blow 
neatly blocked or evaded. Practically every punch started by 
either man landed. It was a fight saved from the barroom 
variety only by the speed of Dempsey, the notorious promi- 
nence and rewards of the two contestants, the size of the 
crowd, and the amount of the gate. The science of boxing 
did not exist for the contestants on this occasion. 

5. That the fight was accurately reported. 

Only one of the three New York papers that I saw the 
next morning told how Dempsey struck Firpo on the jaw 
when Firpo turned around to hear what the referee was 
barking at him. I agree with Grantland Rice in thinking 
that this was the decisive blow of the fight. 

6. That the fight was a grand sporting spectacle. 

The guttural hysteria of the crowd; the animal-like excite- 
ment; the total absence of self-control; the fact that Demp- 
sey was not disqualified as he should have been at least three 
times for foul fighting; the unscientific brutality of the main 
bout; the pleasure in seeing men suffer; the sheer stupidity 
ef paying such enormous sums to see two men who, in all 
their fighting-careers, had done less useful work than is done 
in a day by a miner, a Steel-roller, a farmer, a worker in a 
factory, or any one of the thousands of other men in thou- 
sands of other occupations; the stirring up of the lowest 
impulses of the mob to a pitch of madness at the knockdowns; 
a dropping down of civilization two or three pegs to a point 
where decent average men became no better than the foxes, 
the gulls, and the ruffians that disgrace the fighting game; 
the whole unsavoury broth cooked up by a lot of rather in- 
complete citizens for purely commercial ends—if all this con- 
stitutes a grand sporting spectacle, then the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight was a grand sporting spectacle. 

By all means, let us have robust manly sports, of which 
boxing and wrestling are two of the best. But where are 
the newspapers and the pulpit of the country, if cock-fighting, 
gander-pulling, and the matching of pit bulldogs are pro- 
hibited by law, and this kind of prize fight (for a prize fight 
it was if ever there was one) is to be permitted and encour- 
aged? Is America, for the sake of a few transportation- 
men, hotel-keepers, promoters, politicians, touts, and others 
who have an interest in this waste of money and of life, going 
to pour itself on a greater scale every year into the new 
Colosseum of Gladiators, and grow rotten like Rome? I 
am, etc., 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ALLAN Davis. 


THE AUDACITY OF ELECTED PERSONS. 


Sirs: Victor Hugo well says that between the Government 
which does evil and the people who tolerate it there is a 
certain shameful solidarity. Thousands of citizens feel 
deeply the shame of being associated in even the remotest 
degree with the creatures whom God, or the Devil, has se- 
lected to rule over us. Speaking as the son of a Northern 
soldier who fell at the head of his regiment at Kenesaw 
Moutntain, I would feel basely unworthy of the patriotic 
tide which streamed through a father’s undaunted heart if I 
did not, in every possible way, dissociate myself from the 
diabolical inactivities and no less diabolical activities of the 
Department of Justice. I would gladly renounce my citizen- 
ship till such time as the unspeakable Daugherty has ceased 
to degrade and disgrace the position he fills. 

Is it necessary to wait for an election before the outraged 
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sensibilities of the people can register their protest at the 
never-ending audacities of the constituted authorities? Cer- 


tainly not. I have the honour to propose a method by which 


the insulted people can immediately show their disgust with 
official inhumanity and criminality and at the same time do 
justice to what Curran would call “that most adored and 
most abused body of men,” the victims of war-hysteria. At 
all public meetings conducted by progressive people let it be 
announced that a certain per cent of the receipts will be allo- 
cated to a fund which shall provide a bonus for political 
prisoners and their dependents. It seems to the writer that 
the chief difficulty would be to find halls big enough to hold 
the people who would be glad to attest the fact that the 
shameful solidarity between them and a rotten Administration 
no longer exists. I am, etc., 


Canton, Pennsylvania. JoHN Basit BARNHILL. 


BOOKS. 


FRANK WEDEKIND. 


THERE are few writers who, after taking a final leave 
of their contemporaries, have escaped criticism so com- 
pletely as Wedekind. He has had disciples and ene- 
mies, but appreciation has hardly yet come to him; the 
ease with which he aroused opposition on the one side 
and a sort of reflexive enthusiasm on the other, stand- 
ing between him and an evaluation. He has been 
idolized by the simple band of those who are against 
most things, and execrated by that other band, as mad- 
dening in its mechanical reactions, who are for most 
things. To other people he has been more irritating 
than significant. Yet he was the most interesting 
figure in the last generation of German writers, at 
once the greatest personality and the most disappointing 
in his expression. He had hardly any art; he was not 
only formless, but careless of form. Little mattered 
to him but the expression of his personality and his 
notions in a way which would irritate the public; and 
his anxiety to do that directly, to do that and nothing 
more, continuously defeated itself; for wishing ex- 
clusively to express himself, he had no patience to give 
to the study of the artistic means of expression; and 
he never mastered them, he never achieved, except by 
accident, that complete form of expression which is 
art. It is a fault in Mr. Samuel A. Eliot’s essay on 
him,’ which does indeed attempt to be critical, that he 
is praised precisely for this. “Wedekind remained 
ever true to himself,” says Mr. Eliot, “his deeply di- 
vided, contrary self, now appearing through his plays, 
now vanishing again behind his characters, but always 
vividly alive: one could feel him, one had the sense of 
human passion and struggle, of something personally 
experienced and sweated out, in almost all his work. 
Hence, in the last analysis, his hold upon our later gen- 
eration; we too want life, not literature—personality, 
not limpid art—original thought, even destructive and 
extravagant, not old truths, even the deepest, newly 
dressed.” It is a strange demand, this demand for life 
in art instead of art in art, and the sign not of surplus 
vitality, but probably, on the contrary, of impotence: 
the impotence to find life in life itself, making it neces- 
sary that it should be given one at second hand. The 
stage has become an agency for showing the public 
what life is in its most disagreeable, elementary and al- 
luring aspects; and that is no doubt the spring of its 
attraction for people who live lives so repressed as those 
of the present-day middle classes. The theatre must 
have a utilitarian value; it must discover for people 
nakedly the common bases of their lives, which their 


1“Tragedies of Sex.’”” Frank Wedekind. Translated with an intro- 
duction by Samuel A. Eliot, jun. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
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timidity and formalism habitually conceal from them. 
Puritans in their reactions, though no longer in their 
intellectual conceptions, they desire to see sex treated 
as nearly as possible as a lecturer on physiology would 
treat it, and to be provided with information which 
they will never use. 

There is information enough in Wedekind; and that 
no doubt is the reason why he had such a vogue in 
Germany immediately after the revolution, when 
people, yearning after freedom in all its forms, turned 
hopefully even to the possibilities of perversion. Not 
even Strindberg was more exasperated by the problem 
of sex than Wedekind; and very rarely did he get far 
enough away from it to treat it objectively, and to set 
it in the perspectives of art. One must find some ex- 
planation for an obsession so extreme in a man of such 
talent, and it is to be found in Wedekind’s environment 
in the pre-revolutionary Germany of his day. He was 
a man of headlong passion, spontaneous to the verge of 
violent whim, and with a morbid hatred of restraint; 
and he had to pass most of his life in a Germany where 
the simplest liberties were forbidden by the State, and 
most of the other pleasures of life, except drinking, 
were regarded critically by public opinion. He resented 
this general tyranny ; and his resentment was simplified 
in the end to a resentment against the universal sup- 
pression of the most fundamental instinct of the human 
species. This excited him to fury; he became a 
preacher and nothing more; and his talent which in 
kinder circumstances might have raised him to a modest 
rank in literature went quickly to pieces in a des- 
perate attempt to keep pace with his rage. More even 
than most preachers he became an unconscious sadist ; 
he wished his sermons to hurt his audience, whether 
they should ultimately benefit them or not; he desired, 
whatever the cost, to take his revenge on his environ- 
ment, and on the individuals who constituted it. Mr. 
Eliot compares him with Mr. Bernard Shaw, but there 
is little likeness between the two. In spite of a vein 
of unfriendliness, Mr. Shaw sincerely wishes to reform 
his audiences, to make them more sensible and more 
witty; but Wedekind desired to madden them, to put 
them in a rage which would be discomfiting. He was 
not an immoralist; indeed like most men who write 
against morality he was a moralist at heart, for it is a 
trite paradox that whoever writes deliberately against 
morality will write, in spite of himself, morally: a 
moralist being only a man who is vitally concerned with 
the problem of morality. No, Wedekind was not an 
immoralist; but a man, better than most, who, finding 
his virtues rejected by the people around him, was pro- 
voked to a succession of outbursts of rage against them. 
His otitbursts put both the public and himself out of 
countenance; but, once that had happened, he was 
soothed for a time; until once more his suffering began 
to mount and to become intolerable. Of his characters 
Mr. Eliot says that “no matter how often balked, de- 
rided or wounded, they return to the attack until they 
are killed.” That is true, and Wedekind was the orig- 
inal of his characters: a man who saw with the clear- 
ness of fury the barriers which stood in his way, and 
who made directly towards them as by the power of a 
mechanical, instinctive reaction. He did not under- 
stand; he only felt; and he had the arrogance of emo- 
tion, which regards understanding as something which 
does not ease the situation. There have been few 
writers more naive, more honest and more un- 
fortunate. 

He was not an artist ; or rather he was an artist only 
now and then by accident. He was true to himself, as 
Mr. Eliot says; and his personality did transpire 
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definitely through his works; but these were the ex- 
pression of his personal idiosyncrasies and private 
hatreds rather than of a contemplation of life. He 
hardly ever saw life csthetically, and when he did so 
it was by a lucky chance. His dramas have scarcely 
any form, and they have no taste at all. The probable 
and the impossible were set down in them with equal 
enthusiasm; and Wedekind was more ridiculously 
melodramatic with more conviction than any other 
writer whom contemporary criticism takes seriously. 
He makes Lulu on the summit of a love scene in 
“Pandora’s Box” inquire, “Is not that the divan on 
which your father bled to death?” and Alva reply, “Be 
still. Be still”; and another of his heroes remarks 
quite seriously, “I love only tigresses.” It was absurd 
to demand congruity of treatment from such a man; 
he did not even understand it, and invariably he in- 
troduced into his works something out of harmony 
with them. The only constant element in his dramas 
was his personal revolt. In his virtues and his faults 
he was not unlike Byron; there was the same contempt 
for style, for literature as an art, the same interesting 
egoism, the same revolt. But he was a very much 
smaller Byron, a Munich Byron, with hatreds which 
were less significant, and with infinitely less common 
sense, 

Yet one does him small justice if one leaves him 
without admitting that he had a little of what can only 
be called genius. In his first drama, “Spring’s Awak- 
ening,” it is present in no small measure; the strange 
thing is that after that, though his work is filled with 
a furious energy, it hardly appears again. Even in 
“Spring’s Awakening” the genius is precarious, un- 
certain, and as definitely beyond Wedekind’s control 
as later on his indignation was to be. Still, there the 
atmosphere of childhood passing over into adolescence 
was rendered not merely with truth, but with a beauty 
so individual that there is nothing else like it in German 
literature. The intensity of the life of the children; 
the excitement which their thoughts bring with them, 
as if they were coming for the first time out of the 
freshness of nature; the feeling of growth in a world 
where everything older is settled and changes no more: 
all this Wedekind rendered with the naturalness of 
genius. There is much in the play that people will call 
disgusting; and artistically it is loose and shapeless, 
with, at the end, a piece of symbolism which is either 
banal or else incomprehensible. But it was at any rate 
the work of an undeveloped genius; the sad thing is 
that this genius, of which splendid things might have 
been predicted, came in the end to nothing. “The Mar- 
quis of Keith,” written five or six years after “Spring’s 
Awakening,” has touches of the old magic here and 
there. It is Wedekind’s second-best work, and by its- 
energy produces a sort of Balzacian atmosphere; but 
it has not the freshness of his first play. Then as his 
squabble with his age became more acrid, more undis- 
guised, he produced the plays which, along with 
“Spring’s Awakening,” make up this book; “Earth 
Spirit,” “Pandora’s Box” and “Damnation” (“Tod und 
Teufel”) ; plays more violent and more removed from 
any truth of fact or of imagination than any others 
that he ever wrote. They are, it must be admitted, 
very poor stuff. Wedekind’s genius was destroyed ir- 
remediably in his unmeasured quarrel with his con- 
temporaries. 

Mr. Eliot’s rendering has one bad fault. It is filled 
with Americanisms which, deliberately committed, are 
yet unpleasantly incongruous. One is brought up with 
a shock on finding sentences like “You bet he can, kid,” 
thrown about among children with names like Wendla, 
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Thea, Moritz, Melchior and Hanschen. Except for 
this unhappy idiosyncrasy, however, the translation is 
good. Epwin Muir. 


ENGLISH DIARISTS. 


Mr. ArTHUR PoNnsonsy agrees with Macaulay that “no 
kind of reading is so delightful, so fascinating as the 
minute history of a man’s self.” 

To those who have not had the inestimable advantage 

of browsing freely in a well-stocked library when they 
were young, “English Diaries” * is indispensable. It seems 
almost impossible, but there are actually living among us 
people who have never read Samuel Pepys, or Fanny 
Burney, or William Cobbett, or Charles Greville, or George 
Eliot or Barbellion. A man may be forgiven for not 
loving John Evelyn as he loves Pepys, because Evelyn 
keeps back so much and is invariably so righteous. He 
and Pepys were friends. In 1700 Evelyn was eighty years 
of age and Pepys sixty-seven. It is doubtful whether 
Evelyn would have had such a high estimate of Pepys’s 
character if the diary of the latter had been deciphered 
in his time. No lover of gardens can afford to neglect 
Evelyn. Evelyn and Charles II were on very good terms, 
and it was to Evelyn that the prince of English wood- 
carvers, Grinling Gibbons, owed his introduction to the 
King. On 18 January, 1670, Evelyn makes this entry in 
his diary: 
This day I first acquainted his Majesty with that incomparable 
young man, Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an 
obscure place by mere accident as I was walking near a poor 
solitary thatched house in a field in our parish near Sayes 
Court. I found him shut in; but looking in at the window I 
perceived him carving that large cartoon or crucifix of 
Tintoretto. ... I asked if I might enter; he opened the door 
civilly to me and I saw him about such a work as for the 
curiosity of handling, drawing and studious exactness I 
never had before seen in all my travels. I questioned him 
why he worked in such an obscure and lonesome place, he 
told me it was that he might apply himself to his profession 
without interruption and wondered not a little how I found 
him out. ... [Gibbons tells him he would like to sell that 
piece for 100 pounds.] In good earnest the very frame was 
worth the money there being nothing in nature so tender and 
delicate as the flowers and festoons about it and yet the 
work was very strong. ... I found he was likewise musical 
and very civil and sober and discreet in his discourse. 


Later, he had the satisfaction of writing that in White- 
hall, “the carving above the chimney piece by Gibbons 
is incomparable.” He tells us that Charles II “touched 
for the evil” nearly a hundred thousand people during 
his reign. In his opinion, the Queen of England was the 
prettiest woman of all the court. Pepys is rather charmed 
by Nell Gwynn, but Evelyn tells us that Louise de 
Karoualle, the Duchess of Portsmouth, was “childish, 
simple and baby face.” He gives a fair estimate of the 
character of Charles II, who was by no means the weak 
monarch described in popular histories. Of Oliver Crom- 
well’s funeral he writes: 


Saw the superb funeral of the Protector. He was carried 
from Somerset House in a velvet bed of state drawn by six 
horses. .. . Oliver lying in effigy in royal robes and crowned 
with a crown, sceptre and globe like a King. ... In this 
equipage they proceeded to Westminster; but it was the joy- 
fullest funeral I ever saw; for there were none that cried 
but dogs which the soldiers hooted away with a barbarous 
noise drinking and taking tobacco in the streets as they went. 


The Tsar, Peter the Great, occupied his house, Sayes 
Court, in 1698. Evelyn deplores the wretched condition 
of the mansion after three months occupation. One of 

1“English Diaries.” A Review of English Diaries from the Six- 


teenth to the Twentieth Century, with an Introduction on Diary Writ- 
ing by Arthur Ponsonby. New York: George H. Doran Co. $7.50. 


the amusements of Peter was to be driven at a furious 


rate in a wheelbarrow through the magnificent holly — 


hedge, which was four hundred feet long, nine feet high 
and five feet in diameter, 

Mr. Ponsonby could not do otherwise than put the diary 
of Samuel Pepys in the first place. Pepys was not only a 
statesman of parts, a finished amateur of music, but also 
a gourmand. To call him an epicure would soften his 
characteristics. There is a great deal of good eating in 
his diary. In most cases it is overdone, however; but 
not nearly so overdone as we find it in the records of 
Mesdames the Princesses of France, aunts of Louis XVI, 
if we are to trust the records of their court. Pepys cele- 
brates one of the anniversaries of his successful operations 
for the stone: 


Very merry at before and after dinner and the more for 
that my dinner was great and most neatly dressed by our 
only maid. We had a fricassee of rabbits and chickens, a 
leg of mutton boiled, three carps in a dish, a great dish of 
a side of lamb, a dish of roasted pigeons, a dish of four 
lobsters, three tarts, lamprey pie (a most rare pie), a dish of 
anchovies, good wine of several sorts and all things mighty 
noble and to my great content. 


He complains that the Duke of Albemarle gave him 
a bad and dirty and nasty dinner; and he declares that 
Sir W. Hickes “gave us the meanest dinner of beef 
shoulder and umbles of venison . . . and a few pigeons 
and all in the meanest manner that ever I did see in the 
basest degree.” There is nothing quite so condemnatory 
of a dinner in any diary that I know of, unless it is 
Gouverneur Morris’s complaint of the dinner which was. 
offered him by an aristocratic lady in Paris; it swam “in 
rancid butter.” On one sad 4 April, Pepys chronicles that 
“he went home and it being washing day he dined. upon 
cold meat and on a Friday he heard news of peace. He went 
to Duck Lane, kissed the bookseller’s wife and bought 
Legend; then home to practice his scales.” The chapter 
on Pepys is only a morsel of hors d’auvres. It should 
whet the appetite. If a man has had the misfortune not 
to know Pepys when he was young, he may make him up, 
in later life; but only in a measure. If he knows not 
Pepys in old age, he is bereft of one of his consolations. 

Queen Victoria’s diary was sufficiently exact as 
far as it went; but it was evidently over-edited. Let us 
hope that an unexpurgated edition may be published, 
when we shall know exactly what this autocratic lady 
thought of many of her contemporaries. It would be most 
interesting to know what she actually said to “Bertie” 
when he displeased her; or how she got on with her 
exquisitely beautiful daughter-in-law, the Princess of 
Wales; and what she thought of those uncles of hers, 
who were so frankly described by Charles Greville, of 
whom it was said that 


For fifty years he listened at the door, 
He heard some secrets and invented more. 


It is true that the lives of monarchs are not very 
interesting in modern times; but Queen Victoria’ made her 
life as amusing and interesting as she could, though she 
did it with rather a heavy hand. Even her long period 
of mourning, which any other people less loyal than the 
English would have resented, must have brought her 
great. relief from a monotonous life in public. I recall 
how this truth was borne in on me when the son of a 
king who very often represented his father and mother 
asked me how I would “like to sit in an opera box and hear 
‘Faust’ some three or four times every season for the 
last twenty years!” The Princess of Wales, before she 
became Queen, had to work very hard indeed; and even 
the Prince, “who had been forced by his mother to be 
philosophical and yet discovered ways and means of 
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amusing himself,” must have found the duties of repre- 
sentation terribly trying. It is too bad that the discreet 
Charlotte Knollys has not been tempted to write a diary; 
it would have been the most interesting and amusing of 
all modern revelations, for she has wit and discernment. 

Henry Greville, the brother of Charles Greville, is one 
of the minor diarists. He was much in society towards 
the middle of the last century. His anecdotes of celeb- 
rities are often very well told. 


prepared to hear a Chancellor of the Exchequer warble 
a sentimental ballad, accompanied by his wife.” 

We have almost forgotten the admirable Fanny Kemble, 
once Mrs. Pierce Butler, who was very conscious of her 
good qualities. One can understand from her revelations 
why Mr. Butler found it rather difficult to endure such 
perfection. She was a beautiful woman and a clever 
actress. She has no good word for America or Ameri- 
cans, although they applauded her acting and her father’s, 
and gave her a hearty welcome when she came here as a 
Shakespearean reader. She died in 1873. She tells us 
that she made a promise never to waltz with any man; 
it was derogatory to her dignity as a woman. She was 
not in love with her art. 


What a mass of wretched mumming mimicry acting is! 
Paste-board and paint for the thick breathing orange groves 
of the south; green silk and oiled parchment for the solemn 
splendour of her noon of night; ... rouge for the startled 
life-blood in the cheek of that young passionate woman; an 
actress, a mimicker, a sham creature, me, in fact or any other 
one for that loveliest and most wonderful conception in which 
all that is true in nature and all that is exquisite in fancy are 
moulded into a living form. To act this! to act Romeo and 
Juliet! Horror! horror! how I do loathe my most impotent 
and unpoetical craft. 


General Gordon’s diary is sufficiently represented here, 
and Cardinal Manning’s is equally well done. “For I am 
capable of all evil,’ Cardinal Manning writes; and his 
constant struggle against “the pleasure he felt in honour, 
precedence, elevation, the society of great people” is very 
humbly pictured here. 

The early twentieth century is very poor in diaries. 
A few published extracts kept by officers resulted from 
the war. The diary of Lord Bernard Gordon-Lennox 
is one of these. It is a very typical diary. Although fifty 
shells fell around his dugout in one day, maliciously sent 
by the “Dutchmen,” as he always calls the Germans, he 
is glad that the only casualties were “three nice sheep,” 
so that he has kidneys for breakfast! That of Barbellion, 
whose real name was Cummings, is the diary of an egoist 
facing death. As Mr. Ponsonby points out, this diary has 
a small resemblance to that of Maurice de Guérin and 
a great resemblance to that of Marie Bashkirtsev. Bar- 
bellion loved his diary; and, in spite of the very per- 
missible self-consciousness—a man facing death which is 
approaching by slow degrees can not be blamed for being 
self-conscious—it is'‘full of graphic pictures taken from 
life. It is doubtful whether any modern diary could be 
written in the spirit of Pepys; and, even if Barbellion had 
not been so dreadfully stricken, his diary could not have 
depicted the joy of life; for nearly everybody who write: 
self-revelations to-day seems to think it is a duty to be 
sad. Nobody could have been sadder than Barbellion. 
It is a relief to return to the peerless Pepys. 

Maurice Francis Ecan. 


THE PROBLEM OF RIMBAUD. 

' Tuere has been, up to date, no definitive and satisfactory 
biography of Arthur Rimbaud, nothing, that is to say, 
which approximates on a large scale the neatly penetrating 
study of the poet by a writer calling himself Blum in the 


Of Gladstone he says: | 
“He has a melodious voice in speaking, but I was not | 


Dial, which later printed some remarkable translations, by 
the same hand, of “Illuminations” and “A Season in Hell.” 
In France the most sympathetic document on Rimbaud is 
probably the biography by his comrade Ernest Delahaye, 
whose chief qualification was simply a lifelong acquaint- 
anceship (one can hardly write “friendship”) with his 
subject. There is also an extraordinary “critical” study 
by a gentleman bearing the quaint name of Paterne Ber- 
richon, who himself never laid eyes on Rimbaud, but who 
married Isabelle Rimbaud, sister of the poet. Finally, 
there are the reminiscences of Mlle. Rimbaud herself, 
written shortly before her death in 1917, which have 
already been reviewed in the Freeman. 

The bibliography in this case is, then, so restricted that 
a new book with the pretensions of M. Coulon’s study is 
for all Rimbaudians an important event. One reads “Le 
Probleme de Rimbaud,” * as one reads everything con- 
nected with its subject, with interest and emotion; but one 
can not say that it casts any very clear light on the 
troubling figure whom M. Coulon has called “one of the 
greatest victims of the esthetic martyrology.” It con- 
tains, to be sure, a great deal of diffuse information, some 
of which may be new; and there are some suggestive 
speculations embedded in a mass of verbiage so badly 
organized as to give in the long run a confused and con- 
tradictory effect. The reader becomes irritated and ex- 
hausted by some 300 pages of sentences like this: 


Non par Rimbaud pour qui, sauf le risque de fortifier des 
wmputations qui le salissent, Verlaine ct lui depuis des mois,— 
mais ce risque le déterminerait plutét, braver la honte étant le 
premier de ses dix commandements!—Vlaventure n’offre que 
des avantages; non par Rimbaud, mais par Verlaine. 


This sentence might be described as a grave case of 
grammatical perversion in which the punctuation plays an 
active rdle and submits the sense to the last outrages. 

The problem of Rimbaud, according to M. Coulon, is 
the problem of why “this musician so marvellous as‘ to 
discourage language” should have abandoned his art for 
commerce and mathematics, and spoken of literature ever 
after with the utmost violence of contempt. He solves it 
according to his fashion, and the solution is even plausi- 
ble; but he has, in the meantime, so clouded his case by 
overemphasis—above all, by the tortured involutions of 
an impossible style—that one is led to distrust his premises, 
and to accept his solution only for lack of better. 

The poetic life of Rimbaud, let us say for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with it, begins on the bench 
of his classroom. At the age of sixteen, he had already 
composed a quarter of his work. In the spring of 1871, 
he ran away from home—it was the fourth time—made 
his way to Paris through the Prussian lines, and arrived 
at the capital at the moment when the Commune broke 
out. Already a Communist in theory, the boy enrolled - 
among the insurgents, and escaped from Paris with his 
life only a few hours before the arrival of the Versailles 
troops. The result of this escapade was one of the most 
amazing revolutionary poems in any language, “Paris 
Répeuplé.” In the fall of the same year, he made another 
journey to Paris, this time at the invitation of Verlaine. 
Victor Hugo called him “Shakespeare Enfant,” and 
Fantin-Latour painted him in the corner of his “Coin de 
Table,” now in the Louvre. In July, 1872, he wrote his 
splendid, laconic “Départ,’ almost the last poem in metre 
we have from him, and set out with Verlaine for a pro- 
longed journey in Belgium and England. At the begin- 
ning of the next year, he prepared “A Season in Hell” 
for the press. In July, when he attempted to abandon 
Verlaine, the latter wounded him in the arm with a revol- 
ver. “A Season in Hell” was published in October at 


1“T.e Probléme de Rimbaud.’ Marcel Coulon. Nimes: A. Gomes 
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Brussels. Almost immediately, for a reason that still 
remains obscure, Rimbaud destroyed every copy on which 
he could lay his hand, and left France to which, except 
for short intervals, he never returned. He became in 
succession a soldier, a tourist, an explorer, a commercial 
agent. He led this sort of life up to 1891. Then at the 
moment when he had realized a little fortune, and thought 
seriously of seeing again his own folk, he was. attacked 
by a tumour in the knee. Transported to Europe, he died 
in a hospital at Marseilles in great suffering, fortified 
(according to his sister) by the consolations of the 
Catholic faith. All the work of this colossal genius was 
written between the ages of sixteen and nineteen. 

His legend dates from the day he left Paris, and has 
gradually increased, taking on all sorts of strange shapes 
and impossible colours. The adventure of Rimbaud since 
his death, M. Coulon remarks, seems stranger than the 
adventure of his life. More recently, it has received a 
novel accretion through the inspired witness of his sister, 
of her husband, and of their distinguished friend, M. Paul 
Claudel. All these good people have written repeatedly 
about the dead man in an ecstatic tone which suggests 
the “Legenda Aurea” or “The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis,” rather than sober objective criticism. What 
was he in truth?—the cruel and licentious adolescent 
depicted by Remy de Gourmont, or the archangelic messiah 
aureoled in the imagination of M. Claudel? Was he 
demon or seraph? Neither, or both probably, as the reader 
pleases. The one thing certain is that he was a divine 
poet, an absolute poet, who carried language and vision 
to summits theretofore unknown in the French tongue, 
perhaps in any tongue; and it is precisely this supremacy 
of his that constitutes the enigma of his end, the fascina- 
tion of his problem. 

According to M. Coulon, this supremacy of three years 
duration was only a crisis of puberty. He would perhaps 
have abandoned literature in any case, once the crisis was 
past, and the reason he abandoned it with extreme revul- 
sion may be traced directly to the delicate question of his 
relations with Verlaine. Stated like that, M. Coulon’s 
explanation seems a little arbitrary and over-simplified, 
but placed in relation with the complex of emotions and 
reactions that comprise Rimbaud’s three years of creation, 
it seems to us very plausible. It may be interesting to state 
M. Coulon’s case in the briefest possible manner. 

The violent disgust manifested by Rimbaud for his 
work, after his hegira in 1873, is explained by the fact 
that this work gave him a faithful image of a youth which 
he execrated. His gorge rose when people spoke to him 
of his verses, because the latter reflected with cruel exacti- 
tude not only the emotions he revealed, but the acts, the 
acts which his thirst for the absolute in art and life had 
caused him to commit. This revulsion, which became pro- 
gressive from 1872, required a crisis to be crystallized; 
and this was supplied by the Odyssey to London and the 
revolver-shot in Brussels which drove Rimbaud finally 
from the society of European man. 

Rimbaud had become attached to Verlaine, who was six 
years his senior, from a mixture of motives: a mutual 
admiration very real on either side, though naturally 
more immoderate on Verlaine’s; his eternal instinct of 
revolt, and, finally, a sort of apostolic exaltation. Ver- 
laine’s private life was deplorable. He was alcoholic, 
constantly the prey of chagrin and remorse, unhappily 
married; and all this was having a disastrous effect upon 
his art. Rimbaud had divorced himself from every preju- 
dice and every regret. He was strong through all he had 
experienced, all he had sacrificed, and he was free in a 
sense that the feeble émancipés we know have not the 
force to realize and hardly the minds to comprehend. 
There was in him, together with the consciousness of 


dominating another personality, the sentiment that per- 
haps he was saving a soul: 


I had in all sincerity of spirit taken the vow to restore him 
to his primitive state of Sun-God—and we wandered, nour- 
ished with the wine of the caverns and the bread of the 
roads, myself anxious to find the place and the formula. 


In this atmosphere of mutual hypnosis the strange pair 
set out, on “un fier départ a la récherche de Vamour.” 
“There are secrets perhaps that can change a life,” Rim- 
baud has written. 

Their painful Odyssey has in it something sordid, 
touching, profoundly romantic and a little monstrous, like 
everything connected with Rimbaud in his life and death. 
If M. Coulon is correct in making this business of Ver- 
laine responsible for Rimbaud’s repudiation of literature, 
his case depends on whether Rimbaud, always a prey to 
his messianic illusion, went the whole length in satisfying 
the exigencies of his naive and terrible companion. Even 
a man like Rimbaud does not abandon his art, or bury 
himself ten years near the Indian Ocean, simply because 
he has been disillusioned in an intellectual friendship. 
Something more painful, more complete was required to 
produce that disgust, to actuate that shame; the con- 
sciousness, for instance, that one has immolated one’s 
integrity uselessly on an impure altar. To be sold, to 
give oneself away, are vernacular phrases which, like 
many popular sayings, describe such a situation much 
more accurately than any equivalents we could employ. 

Without going deeper into an impossible subject, let us 
say that Rimbaud compromised, sacrificed himself 
for what? For a being utterly devoid of the one thing 
that seemed estimable to this anarchist—force of charac- 
ter, self-respect. From that moment he became hard for 
his friend. In London, where the pair sojourned in the 
summer of 73, he was not at all concerned with finding 
“the place and the formula,” but rather with learning 
English and forming connexions with business men in 
view of his future career. The Rimbaud of the final 
phase, the agent of Harrar, began to emerge. The revol- 
ver-shot in Brussels wrote the epitaph of the poet. There- 
after he had only one sentiment for Verlaine, and Ver- 
laine’s poetry, and his own, and for all literature, and for 
everything that could recall the accursed years. M. 
Berrichon in his hagiography has a pretty story concern- 
ing the day when Rimbaud entered his home, his arm in a 
scarf, his face stamped with an expression of the utmost 
suffering. Without replying to the words of welcome he 
sank into a chair. A frightful crisis of sobs shook him. 
“Verlaine, Verlaine,” he kept repeating. More interesting 
is the story of the latter’s poem, first of the Christian 
series entitled “Sagesse,” the celebrated canticle, “O mon 
Dieu, vous mavez blessé d’amour.’ Rimbaud read the 
line and threw the paper into a latrine. 

It would be pleasant to think that Rimbaud achieved the 
sort of oblivion he sought in a bracing atmosphere of 
mathematics and geography on the Nubian desert. This 
legend, too, has had its believers. Unhappily we have 
letters from him which indicate that the trading-post of 
Harrar was only the ultimate circle of his cruel destiny: 


I came to Egypt because the heat has been frightful this 
year around the Red Sea; every day from 50 to 60 degrees; 
and finding myself very run down after seven years of a 
fatigue one can not imagine, and of the most abominable 
privations, I thought that two or three months here would 
restore me a little. . 

My hair has turned absolutely grey. 

Imagine one’s state of health after exploits like these; sea- 
trips and trips on horseback without clothes, without food, 
without water, etc. 

I am excessively tired ... And I am bored to death... 
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In the meantime, at Paris, on the quays, in the little 
cenacles filled with the bookish faces he had abhorred, 
his legend grew and slowly illuminated. His shame be- 
came, as it were, immortalized. One of his friends answers 
a letter from Harrar with these comfortable words: 


No doubt you are unaware, living so far from us, that you 
have become here a sort of legendary personage. They have 
published your first fruits in the reviews and even brought 
them together in a volume. . . . This little group which recog- 
nizes you as its master hopes that you will reappear some 
day to draw it from its obscurity. 


CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


m1 


In “Restoration 
deliberation her kinship with Jane Austen. The milieu and the 
theme of the story are such as the author of “Sense and Sen- 
sibility’ might have chosen, and the characters frequently 
refer themselves and each other—at times with an amusing 
inappropriateness—to their prototypes in the earlier 
story. The book has unity but not consecutiveness; it 
proceeds in a series of sharply emphasized incidents that are 
deceptively trivial and must be hoarded and put painstakingly 
together, like the pieces of a puzzle, if one is to arrive at the 
plan and meaning of the whole. Every scrap of material is 
pertinent. The characters, like the incidents, are treated with 
cool dispatch and from first to last the reader moves in an 


atmosphere of serene irony. 
Bl G: 


“DowWNSTREAM”” is the story of the five Selamb children. 
Their strong wills and obstinate cunning were bequeathed to 
them by “Old Hok,” their grandfather, “who kept his claws 
and beak sharp to the end, who derived his own strength by 
picking piece by piece out of the breast of his son all hopes 
of life.” Using this heritage to outwit and crush their 
fellow-men, they succeed in amassing great fortunes at the 
expense of their spiritual well-being. Their egoism, having 
no other object than the sating of their various lusts, is 
driven to the extreme, and “dies the death of cold, around 2 
soulless mass of metal.” In other words, money alone does 
not bring happiness. Aside from the triteness of the theme, 
the book suffers from a tendency to moralize and a super- 
fluity of detail. Each character is painstakingly developed, 
but the story of one child is practically the story of the 
other four. 


BSG: 


Proressor WILLIAMS’s “Studies in Victorian Literature” * is 
the sort of book one would like to praise. The synthesis of 
tendencies—for example, the unrest of the age as typified by 
Carlyle’s “Life of John Sterling” and the limitations of the 
age as shown by the critic George Brimley—is enlightened 
and scholarly. The essay called “Two Victorian Boyhoods,” a 
comparison of Mr. Gosse’s “Father and Son” with Mill’s 
“Autobiography,” is a brilliant choice of examples to illus- 
trate an important point. The volume throughout correlates 
and brings together much scattered material of the first im- 
portance to anyone who is interested in the thought and ex- 
pression of the nineteenth century. Yet, concerned as he is 
with literature, Professor Williams fails to create it. One 
always finds a malicious pleasure in ferreting out traces of 
warmed-over lectures in the published work of a college 
teacher; but with all due allowance for this human weakness, 
one can not rid oneself of the impression that one sniffs the 
dry dust of powdered chalk and hears the dubious chuckle 
of the class as the speaker, beginning his discourse on “Two 
Poems by Rossetti,” attempts—and lamentably misses—a cer- 
tain lightness of treatment. Were it not for the richness of 
the material in these pages, no reader would follow a single 


1 “Restoration.” Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: Small, Maynard and 
Company. $2.00. 

4‘Downstream.”  Sigfrid Siwertz. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50. 


2“Studies in Victorian Literature.” Stanley T. Williams. New 


York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.00, 


Miss Ethel Sidgwick announces with some | 


essay to the end; for the style is not only uneven and dull, 
it is, in some places, strangely lacking in such rhetorical 
necessaries as unity and transition. That the book remains 
interesting speaks well for Professor Williams’s choice and 
arrangement of material. If he fails to bring before us liv- 
ing characters, he at least shows us the pompes funebres 
that will be accorded them in the textbooks of the future ; 
and that is a sort of soothsaying which necessitates the pa- 
tience in research and the enthusiasm for detail generally 
known as scholarship. Ris ae 


THE niggling demand for bread drives a girl out to work; 
she acquires habits of self-reliance and an attitude of devo- 
tion to the business that supports her; she resists marriage; 
and, when she succumbs, the marital relation is vexed and 
harassed by the daily need for bread till finally the demand 
for pecuniary independence leads to spiritual futility. This 
is the crude synopsis of Mr. Norris’s new novel. The set- 
ting is drab; the characters are conceived in a commonplace 
fashion; the style is painfully explicit; and yet “Bread”? is 
saved from complete nullity by the dogged earnestness of 
Mr. Norris’s mind, and by the conviction he gives that he is 
struggling to present a matter which, if not exactly the 
essence of art, has public importance. One feels the dignity 
of Zola in Mr. Norris’s work without the spark of creative 
energy which might turn this mass of contemporary docu- 
mentation into an imaginative reality. Mr. Norris’s case is 
a little like that of Mr. Winston Churchill a decade or two 
back, except that he lacks Mr. Churchill’s specific ability as 
a story-teller. It is hard to resist the obvious pun, that the 
trouble with Mr. Norris’s art is that it seeks to live by 


bread alone. 
LGM 


~39 2 


“THE GATE OF REMEMBRANCE” ’ is so remarkable an exception 
to most works on so-called psychic communication that it 
should hold a certain interest for believers and sceptics alike. 
These records of actual excavations conducted under the 
guidance of automatic script compose a mosaic which, consid- 
ered either as revelation or ingenious delusion, demands at- 
tention for its romantic possibilities if not for its scientific 
value. According to the author, who is the Director of Ex- 
cavations at Glastonbury Abbey, the foundations of the Edgar 
Chapel and, later, those of the Loretto Chapel were recovered 
by the aid of minute instructions vouchsafed to him and his 
friend through the medium known as automatic writing. 
These plans and dimensions were exact to a matter of inches 
and were in many cases at variance with all existing data, 
or supplied information concerning parts of the abbey which 
have been wholly lost to memory. Every reader will accept 
or reject the author’s explanation of these phenomena ac- 
cording to his temperament. Of more importance than the 
esoteric interest of the book is the beauty of many of the 
communications. Johannes, the sixteenth-century monk, and 
the supposed author of many of the messages, is not soon for- 
gotten. “He ever loved the woods and the pleasant, places 
which lie within our House. His herte was of the country 
and he heard it calling without the walls and the Abbot winked 
at it for he knew full well that it was good for him. He went ~ 
a-fishing, did Johannes, and tarried oft in lanes to listen to 
the birds and to watch the shadows lengthening over all the 
woods of Mere. He loved them well, and many times no fish 
had he, for that he had forgot them.... And because 
he was of nature his soul was pure, and he is of the Com- 
pany that doth watch and wait for the glories to be renewed.” 
An English bishop is reported to have cried out in a delirium, 
“Tf indeed there be a future life, we had all best look to 
our toasting forks!” One is inclined to share this opinion 
when one considers the realms of frightfulness which the 
spiritists reveal with so much gusto. But Brother Johannes 
is a different matter. It would be pleasant to drink brown 
ale in his company and hear from his own lips the mean 
pranks which his fellows played on him because of his fat- 


ness. 
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“Tf men could see us as we really are, they 
would be a little amazed; but the cleverest, 
the acutest men are often under an illusion 
about women. ‘They do not read them in 
a true light; they misapprehend them, both 
for good and evil. Their good woman is a 
queer thing, half doll, half angel; their bad 


woman almost always a fiend.’ 


ALTHOUGH the above was written in the almost-forgotten 19th century, 
it appears that men do not now know very much more about women 


than they did when Victoria was queen. 


Often we hear it said that the FREEMAN is ‘‘a man’s paper,’’ and so, 
just out of curiosity, we took an armful of subscribers’ names and clas- 
sified them by sex. On the basis of that random selection we find that 
6% of our subscribers are libraries (public, college, and club,) 77% are 


men, and 17% are women. 


The FREEMAN is not a man’s paper; it is not a woman’s paper. It is 
for all thinking people, and although we are willing to admit that there 
are women who do not think and that there are women who are illog- 
ical, let us whisper that for every unthinking and illogical woman we 


know an unthinking and illogical man. 


For men only: Some of you may disagree with us. If so, we suggest 
that you present the FREEMAN for a year—or longer—to those women 
in your circle whose capacity for thought has not, in your opinion, been 
developed. You will come to regard the expense: as a capital invest- 
ment with perpetual interest, payable weekly, to as many as read the 


paper. Almost like a get-rich-quick scheme, but absolutely legitimate! 
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To the FREEMAN, 
116 West 13th Street, New York. 
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